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PREFACE 


The Ministry of Education, Government of India, appoin¬ 
ted in August, 1961 a ‘Committee on Correspondence Courses 
and Evening Colleges’. The Committee submitted its report in 
two parts, one dealing with ‘correspondence courses’ and the 
other with ‘evening colleges and evening classes’. The two re¬ 
ports are here printed together. I am happy to say that the 
Committee’s recommendations described in the reports have 
been accepted by the Government of India in the Ministry of 
Education and are under implementation. 

The Committee is grateful to Dr. Homer Kempfer (Deputy 
Chief Educational Adviser, T.C.M.) and to Mrs. Muriel Wasi 
(Deputy Educational Adviser, Ministry of Education), Member- 
Secretary of the Committee, for their valuable contribution and 
help in the preparation of the reports. 

The system of correspondence courses and evening classes 
constitute an important element in the educational development 
plans of our country (as of most of the newly-developing and 
advanced countries). It is apparent that without some form of 
correspondence system and evening classes it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to meet the large-scale educational needs, spe¬ 
cially in the field of technology, of an expanding economy. 

In the case of correspondence courses, lessons prepared by 
outstanding teachers can be made available to everyone taking 
the course even if he is in a remote part of the country. The 
correspondence system does not suffer from the limitation of 
classroom accommodation, time-table difficulties which often 
restrict the number of academically desirable combinations of 
subjects that a student could study for his degree; and such 
other factors. The system has a special appeal these days in 
view of the very serious shortage of competent teachers. Corres¬ 
pondence courses and evening classes have some serious in¬ 
herent limitations, but they also possess some definite advantages 
—which the Committee hopes will be fully exploited—in terms 
of widening the educational opportunities open to' young men 
and women in our country, and in economising the educational 
costs per student. 

The Committee would like to stress the importance of taking 
every possible care to ensure that adequate standards are main¬ 
tained. Again, standards are not static, and every endeavour 



should be made to continuously improve them and raise their 
level. 

I hope the reports would be of value and interest to all con> 
cerned with higher education in our country. 


D. S. Kothari 
[Chairman] 

Committee on Correspondence Courses 
and Evening Colleges 



REPORT OF THE EXPERT COMMITTEE ON CORRESPONDENCE 

COURSES 

In March 1961, the Ministry of Education appointed an Expert Com¬ 
mittee to work out the pattern and relevant details of the Scheme of Cor¬ 
respondence Courses (prepared as an item under the Third Five-Year Edu¬ 
cational Plan) in terms of a Central Advisory Board of Education Resolu¬ 
tion passed at the Board’s 28th meeting held at New Delhi on January 16 
and 17,1961 

“For the Correspondence Courses, the Board suggested further detail¬ 
ed studies by a small committee before a firm decision could be 
taken”. 

2. An Expert Committee was constituted with the following person¬ 
nel 

Dr. D. S. Kothari ..... Chairman, 

( Chairman ) . University Grants Commis¬ 

sion 

Mr. P. N. Kirpal.Educational Adviser to the 

Government of India 

Prof. N. K. Sidhanta .... Vice-Chancellor, 

(Died in December, 1961) Delhi University 

Dr. P. Parija.Vice-Chancellor, 

Utkal University 

Mr. T. M. Advani ..... Principal, Jai Hind College, 

Bombay 

Dr. Ram Behari.Professor and Head of the 

(Appointed in place of Prof. N. K. Department of Mathe- 

Sidhanta in January 1962) matics and Statistics, 

University of Delhi 

Dr. Homer Kempfer , . . . T, C- M. Consultant on Corres¬ 

pondence Courses, New 
Delhi 

Dr. Hans Simons.Consultant on General Edu¬ 

cation, University Grants 
Commission 

Dr. P. D. Shukla.Deputy Educational Adviser, 

Ministry of Education 

Mrs. Muriel Wasi ..>... Deputy Educational Adviser, 

(Member-Secretary) Ministry of Education 

Most unfortunately, Prof. Sidhanta, who attended the meetings in July 
and September, 1961 died in December of that year. The Committee would 
like to place on record its deep appreciation of his most valuable contribu¬ 
tion to its deliberations and its sense of sorrow and loss at his untimely 

passing. The vacancy caused by his death was filled by Dr, Ram Behari. 

Professor and Head of the Department of Mathematics and Statistics, Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi. 
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3. The Committee has met six times in all, on 7th July and 22nd Sep¬ 
tember, 1961, 29th January, 9th March, 11th May and 21st May, 1962. 

4. Its discussion has ranged over a wide area since Correspondence 
Courses are being tried out for the first time in Indian University education, 
and it is essential to clarify certain basic issues as well as to formulate 
educational and administrative problems. There is a general lack of Indian 
experience in the use of the Correspondence method. This lack of experi¬ 
ence generates caution and argues the need to proceed slowly so as to en¬ 
sure that in the absence, inherent in this method, of regular classroom con¬ 
tact between teacher and taught, it is still possible to create and maintain 
high educational standards. The Correspondence method admits of greater 
flexibility than classroom education particularly in the combination of 
subjects leading to a degree, and this is an advantage that should be fully 
exploited in the interests of sound education. Indeed, the Committee has 
been strongly impressed through all its deliberations by the need to secure 
flexibility in the application of the system to varying conditions in the 
country. Also, with the Correspondence method it is possible and, in the 
view of the Committee, essential to achieve results with economy since manj 
items of expenditure in the regular system of education at day and evening 
colleges are eliminated. 

5. The Committee has considered these matters very carefully, drawing 
upon the experience of other countries such as Australia, Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, the U.K., the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., and is convinced that if the 
scheme is consistently operated by exacting and skilled teachers and educa¬ 
tional administrators, standards need not and will not suffer. Academic 
standards are determined by several factors such as admission standards, 
well-prepared instructional materials, easy-to-understand texts, ample exer¬ 
cises in the application of knowledge, pretested and constantly revised cour¬ 
ses, careful correctional and instructional service, invigilated examinations 
of quality, careful administration and fair marking standards set for passing 
examinations. Indeed, the opinion is held that under the Correspondence 
method it is possible for persons with concentration and discipline to become 
better instructed and educated graduates than those at present produced by 
some affiliated colleges. 

6. The scheme contemplated by the Ministry of Education aims at pro¬ 
viding additional opportunities for several thousand students. Some of 
these are educated students who wish to continue their education. Others 
are persons who have been denied these facilities to-date and are at present 
in full-time employment or are, for other reasons, prevented from availing 
themselves of facilities at colleges. 

Ensuring Quality with Economy 

7. The Committee has given much thought to bow Correspondence Cour¬ 
ses should be organised so as to be both educationally effective and econo¬ 
mic. It has reached the conclusion that at least under present conditions 
Correspondence Courses in India leading to a degree or equivalent quali¬ 
fications should be administered by Universities only. Indeed, the Commit¬ 
tee would go further and say that it would not be advisable on academic 
and other grounds to establish any separate institution concerned exclusive¬ 
ly with such Correspondence Courses. For the maintenance of academic 
standards, it is essential that Correspondence Courses should be part of a 
wider academic framework that is provided by Universities. In addition to 
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such courses, there may be other trade and industrial courses run by profes¬ 
sional bodies that may lead to special or specific qualifications, but this 
Report is not concerned with such courses. 

8. The Committee regards Correspondence Courses as a step designed 
to expand and equalise educational opportunity. If adequate care is taken 
in terms of para 7 above, it should be possible to achieve this objective 
through the Correspondence method without diluting standards. The Com- 
mittee is of the view that for the present Correspondence Courses should be 
confined to the first University degree. 

9. In courses contemplated for the first degree, the Committee holds 
the view that for a part of the course, there should be personal contact 
between teacher and taught. While it is difficult to be precise about the 
duration of such “contact” classes, the Committee would recommend that 
the period should be about three weeks a year, and that the classes should 
be organised on a tutorial in preference to a lecture basis. Where the teachers 
and the University running the courses are not themselves able to run such 
“contact” classes, it should be possible for the University to make alternative 
arrangements with a University or local educational institutions near the 
residence of the students concerned. 

10. In order to maintain educational standards, the Committee feels 
that it is necessary to associate top-ranking scholars and teachers with it in 
the preparation of courses and the selection of textbooks, “writing the 
teacher into the text”. This is highly specialised work requiring both aptitude 
and training and implies the collaborative effort of teachers, writers and 
editors. It must be reiterated that Correspondence Courses at University 
level are being organised for the first time in Indian education. Writers who 
can "write the teacher into the text”, and instructors able to correct written 
scripts and advise, regularly on them in writing will in general require some 
training and even continuing guidance. The Committee feels strongly that 
there should be some arrangement to organise the work done by them 
with a view to ensuring continuing improvement in the quality of this work. 
It is hardly necessary to stress that the success of the entire scheme will 
depend upon the competence, resourcefulness and dedication of the staff 
that runs die courses. 

Administration of Courses 

11. The Committee has considered the subject-fields in which it would 
be advisable to start work and is of the view that, in the first instance, the 
scheme should be limited to subjects in the Arts and Commerce faculties. 
In later years, Science and Technology could be introduced. Indeed, there 
is reason to suppose on the experience of Australia, the U.K., the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. that the Correspondence method has succeeded better in 
fields in which study is concrete rather than abstract. The Committee’s rea¬ 
son for suggesting that the teaching of Science should be delayed is because 
this calls for greater organisational effort. 

12. Normally a Correspondence Course should take appreciably longer 
than the ordinary degree course, say, four years in lieu of the usual three. 
It is. however, conceivable that outstanding students may be found taking 
the Correspondence Courses and for them it should be possible to compress 
the course to three years. There should be three written examinations, suit¬ 
ably spaced. In addition, for Correspondence Courses, it is advisable in the 
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Committee’s view to have a viva to assist students rather than to intensify 
their screening. In other words, candidates should be “ vivaed " up: they 
should never be “vivaed” down. 

13. Fees for students applying for these courses should be reasonably 
high in the first year, but should be progressively lower in the second and 
third years, and, perhaps, if this is possible, be eliminated altogether in the 
fourth year. 

14. Apart from the “contact” classes mentioned in para 9 above, the 
Committee wishes to recommend two supplementary aids in the shape of (a) 
Refresher Course in which instructors and students could come together and 
bridge the gap that is inherent in the Correspondence system and (b) the 
use of radio and television to assist the bridging of the gap already referred 
to. Both these will raise standards in spoken language and will correct 
a too easy reliance upon the written word. Furthermore, the Committee 
feels that it must underline the very important role played in the Corres¬ 
pondence system by a textbook library containing many copies of the same 
book and supplementary books. The Correspondence Course system implies 
the constant use by the student of a library service. It is the duty of the 
authorities concerned with Correspondence Courses to guide and encourage 
students to draw on the literature available in a library. The Committee, 
therefore, recommends that adequate provision should be made to build up 
such a library in any University that undertakes to run Correspondence 
Courses. 

15. Early in its deliberations, the Committee, in consultation with the 
late Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University, who was a, 
member, suggested that this University might operate the scheme in 1962. 
The University of Delhi agreed to the proposal and appointed a Sub-Com¬ 
mittee to go into the detail of its operation. On the basis of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations it has been decided that the Courses should be 
restricted, in the first instance, to English, Modem Indian Languages, Mathe¬ 
matics, Economics, Political Science, History and Commerce. It would how¬ 
ever be advisable in the Committee’s view as stated in para 11 for Science 
subjects to be incorporated into the scheme as early as possible. 

16. As the raison d’tre of the Correspondence scheme is that it is not 
circumscribed by physical conditions such as proximity and physical ac¬ 
commodation, but can take in students at great distances as well as make 
available to students in remote areas the best teachers available, the Com-- 
mittee is of the view that Delhi University should be enabled to cater for 
students in all parts of the country. Under its Act, the University could 
not previously organise Correspondence Courses. It has, therefore, been 
necessary to amend the Act. It has been amended vide Delhi University 
(Amendment) Act, 1961, as published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary 
Part II, Section I, dated December 20, 1961, so as to enable the University 
to cater for Correspondence students in all parts of India. The Act came 
into force on February 1,1962. 

17. The view has been expressed that “the scheme of teaching through 

correspondence should be a self-paying proposition as the income from fees 
should be more than sufficient to meet the expenses of the scheme. In view 
of this and having regard to the fact that only block grants are paid to Uni¬ 
versities through the University Grants Commission...it is un¬ 

desirable to specify any particular grants for the scheme at this stage”. The 
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Committee has considered this matter at length and agrees with the view 
that it should be possible to organise Correspondence Courses on a self¬ 
paying basis. However, in the early stages of the scheme when enrolment 
is not surely to be very high, it will be difficult to make the Course self¬ 
paying. The Committee desires to stress the necessity for maintaining high 
standards in running Correspondence Courses and, in the short term, it 
may be necessary for capital and recurring expenditure to be incurred in 
order to run the scheme effectively. Even so, per capita expenditure for 
Correspondence Courses should be substantially lower than per capita ex¬ 
penditure at regular colleges. 

18. It is gratifying to note that eleven Universities have expressed their 
willingness to start Correspondence Courses. As is apparent from what is 
said above, considerable expenditure will have to be incurred in the pre¬ 
paration of teaching materials if quality is to be ensured and maintained. 
To do this without making the scheme unduly expensive, it will be necessary 
to enrol adequate numbers. In the case of Correspondence Courses it would 
be unwise to multiply “overheads” by having a number of Universities pre¬ 
paring teaching material which may be more or less; similar. It would 
be much better, to the extent possible, for teaching material prepared by 
one University, or several Universities on a co-operative basis to be utilised 
hjy all Universities running Correspondence Courses. For all these reasons, 
the Committee feels that for some time to come Correspondence Courses 
should bq rutf by one University only, namely the University of Delhi. The 
Committee feels that the volume of correction in the Correspondence sys¬ 
tem is so great and its nature so monotonous that staff placed exclusively on 
this, job, will tend to grow weary of the work. It, therefore, suggests that 
the work of correcting assignments should be divided over a large num- 
Sk of competent people, including teachers outside the Correspondence 
Course Departments, who could do the work on a part-time basis. 

Need for Informed Publicity 

19. In view of the doubts that have been expressed by the public and in 
the press on the difficulty of providing economic education of a high standard 
through Correspondence, the Committee has considered the desirability of 
producing for public information literature on the scheme, describing the 
means whereby these objectives can be reached, and large numbers educat¬ 
ed through Correspondence as competently as, and more economically 
than at Universities and affiliated colleges. A pamphlet on this subject has 
been prepared by the Committee and will be distributed to the public. It 
will be available with the Ministry of Education. 

20. In implementing the Delhi University scheme, the Committee con¬ 
sidered tho Report of the Working Group and generally accepted its recom¬ 
mendations that are cast as an Appendix to this Report. 

21. The Committee would like to express its gratitude to Dr. Homer 
Kempfer. His expert advice and assistance, so generously placed at its dis¬ 
posal, have been of the greatest value to it in its work. Its thanks are also 
due to Mrs. Muriel Wasi, Member-Secretary of the Committee, for her 
devoted work and valuable assistance throughout its deliberations and in the 
preparation of the Report. 

Summary of Recommendations 

(i) The Committee recommends that Correspondence Courses leading to 
a degree or equivalent qualifications should be administered by Universities 
only. (Para 7). 

2—9 M of Edu. 62 
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(ii) For the present. Correspondence Course® should bo confined to a 
first University degree. (Para 8.) 

(iii) For part of the Course there should be personal contact between 
teacher and taught, “contact” classes being organised on a tutorial in pre¬ 
ference to a lecture basis. (Para 9.) 

(iv) To maintain educational standards, it is necessary to associate top- 
ranking scholars and teachers with the preparation of courses and the selec¬ 
tion of textbooks. Some arrangement should be made to organise work by 
staff so as to ensure continuing improvement in the quality of work. 
(Para 10.) 

(v) The Correspondence method is susceptible of use in both Science 
and the Humanities. However, for the present in view of organisational 
difficulties, the Committee recommends that the Courses be started only 
in the faculties of Arts and Commerce. Science should be incorporated as 
early as possible. (Paras 11 and 15.) 

(vi) For a first degree, Correspondence Courses should normally take 
longer than for a degree at a regular college, say, four years instead of the 
usual three. Outstanding students may, however, be able to compress this 
into a period of three years. Flexibility in all matters relating to the appli¬ 
cation of the system to varying needs is strongly recommended. (Para 12.) 

(vii) Fees for students applying for these courses should be reasonably 
high in the first year but should be progressively lower in the second and 
third years and perhaps, if this is possible, be eliminated altogether in the 
fourth year .(Para 13.) 

(viii) Two supplementary aids (a) Refresher Courses and (b) use of 
radio and television are recommended in order to raise standards in spoken 
language and to correct a too easy reliance on the written word. (Para 14.1 

(ix) Correspondence Courses should be run in the first instance by 

one University, i.e., the University of Delhi, and the subjects to be included 
in the course as well as the details of administration should be as suggested 
by the Working Group. (Para 15 and 18 and Appendix.) 

(x) It is important to ensure that the scheme is administered so as to 
achieve economy. This will be possible in virtue of the fact that items of 
expenditure normal at regular colleges can be eliminated under the Corres¬ 
pondence system, and also if an adequate number of students is provided 
for so as to reap the benefits of large-scale organisation. (Paras 4. 16, 17 
and 18.) 



Appendix 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Report of the Delhi University Working Committee 

(1) The Correspondence Course for B.A. (Pass) Degree will be started 
from the academic year 1962 and the subjects offered will be limited to the 
following:— 

English, Modem Indian Languages (Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam). Mathematics, 
History, Political Science, Economics and Commerce. 

The combination of subjects will be as follows:— 

English, Modern Indian Language, and any two of the remaining five 
subjects. 

Note.— To begin with, for the admission in 1962, Modern Indian Language will 
be confined to Hindi only and in the course of the year it will be determined for 
which other Modern Indian Langauges provision of instruction can be made for 
the subsequent years. 

(2) Those candidates who did not offer Hindi for the Higher Secondary 
Examination of the Board of Higher Secondary Education, Delhi or the 
Matriculation Examination of an Indian University or an examination con¬ 
ducted by some public body in India and recognised as equivalent to either 
of the aforesaid examinations, shall be permitted to offer any two of the 
three papers in any of the above subjects from the B.A. (Pass) Course which 
they have not otherwise offered. 

(3) The syllabi and examination will be identical with those prescribed 
for the regular students. 

(4) The duration of the course will be three years for those who have 
passed the Intermediate or equivalent examination and four years for those 
who have passed the Higher Secondary or fequivalent examination. 

(5) For the first batch of students, the final University Examination will 
be held in September 1965 for those who have passed the Intermediate Exa¬ 
mination, and in April 1966 for those who have passed the Higher Secon¬ 
dary Examination. 

(6) The fees charged will be Rs. 250 for die first year, Rs. 200 for the 
second year and Rs. 150 for the third year in the case of those who have 
passed the Intermediate Examination and for those who have passed the 
Higher Secondary Examination, the fees charged will be Rs. 250 f®r the 
first year, Rs. 200 for the second year, Rs. 150 for the third year and Rs. 100 
for the fourth year. The students will be required to pay registration fee 
and the University enrolment fee and such other fees as may be prescribed 
from time to time by the University. 


3—9 M of Edu./62 
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(7) The medium of instruction will be English for the present except 
for the Modern Indian Languages. 

(8) To begin with, about 400 students (men and women) will be admit¬ 
ted in the first year. 

(9) Admissions will be open to persons all over India and will be by 
selection on merit 

(10) The minimum age for admission will be completion of 16 years 
on the first October of the year in which admission is sought 
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tThe Scheme will come into full operation in the fourth year, beginning from 1962-63. The Academic Staff will consist of one 
Director (Rs. 1,000-50-1,500), seven Associate Directors (Rs. 700-1,100) and 21 Assistant Directors (Rs. 400-800). Trait writers (50 
lessons per year in each subject) will be paid at Rs, 50 per lesson. 

The number of Assistant Directors is on the basis of an enrolment of about 1,300 students. 












REPORT OF THE EXPERT COMMITTEE ON EVENING COLLEGES 
AND EVENING CLASSES 


In March 1961, the Ministry of Education appointed an Expert Com¬ 
mittee to work out the pattern and relevant details of Evening Colleges 
in India in terms of a Central Advisory Board of Education Resolution 
passed at the Board's 28th meeting held at New Delhi on January 16 and 
17, 1961 :— 

“The Board approved in principle the scheme of Evening Colleges 
providing arts, science and professional courses of the same standard 
as those in the day colleges and recommended that a small com¬ 
mittee should work out the details.” 

2. A Committee was constituted with the following personnel: 

Dr. D. S. Kothari.Chairman, 

(Chairman) University Grants Commis¬ 

sion 

Prof. T. M. Advani .... Principal, Jai Hind College, 

Bombay 

Dr, Homer Kempfer . . . . T. C. M. Consultant on Corres¬ 

pondence Courses and 
Adult Education, New 
Delhi 

Mr. P. N. Kirpal.Educational Adviser to the 

Government of India 

Dr. P. Parija.Vice-Chancellor, 

Utkal University 

Dr. Ram Behari.Professor and Head of the 

(Appointed in place of Prof. N. K. Department of Mathe- 

Suthanta in January 1962) matics and Statistics, 

University of Delhi 

Prof. N. K. Sidhanta .... Vice-Chancellor, 

( Died in December 1961) Delhi University 

Dr. Hans Simons ..... Consultant on General Edu¬ 

cation, University Grants 
Commission 

Dr. P. D. Shukla.Deputy Educational Adviser, 

Ministry of Education 

Mrs.Muriel Wasi ..... Deputy Educational Adviser, 

(Member-Secretary) Ministry of Education 

Mr. R. K, Chhabra. Assistant Secretary, University Grants Commission, 
was coopted. Unfortunately, Prof. Sidhanta, who attended the meetings 
in July and September 1961, died in December of that year. The Com¬ 
mittee wishes to place on record its deep appreciation of his valuable 
contribution to its deliberations and its sense of sorrow and loss at his 
untimely passing. The vacancy caused by his death was filled by Dr. Ram 
Behari, Professor and Head of the Department of Mathematics and Statistics, 
University of Delhi. 
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3. The Committee met ten times in all, on 7th July and 22nd Septem¬ 
ber 1961, 29th January, 9th March, 11th May and 21st May, 9th July and 
28th July, 30th August and 1st October, 1962. 

4. In all countries in which education is democratically organised, it 
has invariably been found that it is not possible to accommodate at the 
Day Colleges of universities all those who are entitled to higher education. 
A certain proportion of the student population has had to forego a University 
education in order to meet economic demands that are made upon it at 
an early age. This class may consist inter alia of deserving members of the 
community, who are unable to improve their qualifications and so to compete 
for, and hold higher positions in the Government and the public service. 
There is, therefore, a real educational and social need for Evening Colleges, 
as there is for Correspondence Courses both of which provide men and 
women with the continuing opportunity to improve, enlarge and bring their 
education up-to-date. Correspondence Courses have already been provided 
and this report is concerned with the additional provision of more evening 
classes to supplement facilities for continuing education. In the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America and the U. S. S. R„ Evening 
Colleges have been established to take care of this category of the popula¬ 
tion. Birkbeck College in the University of London has made history in 
the last 125 years for the “internal” students it accepts, who are willing and 
able to devote their leisure to study. The hours of work at this College are 
5.30 p.m. to 9.00 P.M. 

5. The University Education Commission report recognised the role 
of Evening Colleges in Higher Education and took the view that these 
Colleges/Classes should be for full-time workers. They would have to be 
held in buildings of ordinary colleges, but staff should be separate as no 
teacher could possibly teach in the evenings in addition to teaching day 
classes. Not staff only, but all the employees of the evening classes should be 
constituted into an organisation separate from the day institution. 

6. While being in general agreement with the University Education 
Commission on its approach to Evening Colleges/Classes, the present Com¬ 
mittee feels that in the light of present conditions it may be necessary to 
revise this recommendation. With a swiftly developing economy and a 
higher demand for higher education, apart from the fact that facilities 
may have to be provided for employed persons who have not had the 
opportunity to join a College for higher education, evening classes will have 
to cope with a higher number of ordinary students every year. Evening 
classes can no longer be reserved for employed persons only. Unorthodox 
problems in education call for unorthodox solutions, and the problems that 
confront us today in Indian University life are unorthodox. That is why 
the Committee earlier recommended the adoption in at least one University 
of Correspondence Courses leading to a first degree. It was an essential 
part of the Committee’s recommendations on the Correspondence Scheme 
that it should be informed by the principle of flexibility, so that the varying 
resources of different parts of India were used to their highest logical 
potential. The Committee wishes to make the same basic recommendation 
for Evening Classes. The need for flexibility in interpreting all recommenda¬ 
tions relating to these classes under the Third Plan cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. In the Committee’s view, it is essential that the staff recruited 
for evening classes, whether academic or ministerial, should be of the same 
calibre as the staff recruited for day colleges and should be capable of being 
interchanged with day college staff. As already indicated above, there are 
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two views with regard to the appointment of the staff, i.e., whether the 
staff should necessarily be the same for the evening and the morning 
classes or must be separate for evening and day classes. The Committee 
is of the opinion that no strict criteria can be laid down in this regard and 
that it must be left to be determined in each case according to the con¬ 
venience of the institution. The determining factor in employing staff 
anywhere is the load that teachers etc. can carry without detriment to the 
quality of their work in the short and the long run. If the load borne 
by teaching staff recruited for day college work is such that additional work 
at non-day colleges is possible without lowering academic standards, the 
Committee sees no reason why staff employed at day colleges should not 
be employed at evening, i.e., non-day colleges. 

7. The demand for higher education in India has increased very 
markedly in the last ten years and in response to this demand, student en¬ 
rolment has risen from 4,59,024 in 1951-52 to 11,55,380 in 1961-62. It 
is expected that at least 120 additional colleges will come into being every 
year for the remaining years of the Third Five-Year Plan. Even so, for 
some time to come it is clear that the demand for University education will 
exceed the supply of facilities for it in Day Colleges. This demand is 
accounted for partly by full-time employees, partly by others who cannot 
attend normal colleges. In consequence, in addition to Correspondence 
Courses, that have been started by the University of Delhi this year, it will 
be necessary to increase the number of Evening Colleges/Classes (to be used 
hereafter in the Report to cover any non-day college) in existence. To 
the question of how many additional evening colleges should be brought 
into being during the remaining years of the Third Plan, bearing in mind 
the need to maintain high academic standards, the Committee has addressed 
itself in the course of its several meetings. 

The Committee observed that Evening Colleges/Classes were already 
working in Delhi and Calcutta Universities, and that the Bombay University 
had devised alternative arrangements for providing facilities for students in 
the mornings and evenings. The Committee set up a small sub-committee 
to visit the three Universities and to submit a factual survey regarding the 
working of the scheme in these three Universities. The main points made 
by the Sub-Committee are given in the appendix. 

8. The present position in regard to Evening Colleges may be summaris¬ 
ed as follows:— 

(a) They provide educational facilities generally up to the first degree 
level in the Humanities, Law and Science. In Delhi, provision was 
also available for post-graduate teaching in Arts and in Calcutta 
facilities are provided for teaching Honours Course in certain 
subjects. 

(b) In certain cases, they are open only to employed persons and the 
institutions insist upon the production of a certificate of employ¬ 
ment—in other cases the institutions do not insist on any certificate 
but give preference to employed persons and in other cases the 
classes are open both to employed and unemployed persons, 

(c) They are organised by the existing Universities in the Colleges 
running Day Classes and no additional buildings are provided for. 

(d) They are intended for local students only i.e., no hostel accommoda¬ 
tion is provided. 



(e) They always function on the premises of the day colleges. 

(f) The duration of the degree cpurse at Evening Colleges is normally 
the same as for the Day classes except in the case of Bombay where 
part-time courses are being introduced and the duration of the 
Intermediate Course and the Degree Course is three years each 
instead of two years. 

(g) Separate teaching staff is appointed for the Evening Colleges as 
whole-time staff. 

(h) Most evening colleges have good libraries, but not all have good 
library services. Extra-curricular activities are a point that do 
have to be considered, but it is recognised that it is not always 
possible to supply these to the extent to which they are available 
in day colleges. 

9. Facilities for employed persons and others to pursue their University 
studies in evening classes and to obtain a degree /diploma exist today in the 
Universities of Agra, Bihar, Calcutta, Delhi, Gujarat, Gauhati, Jabalpur, 
Jadavpur. Karnatak, Osmania, Punjab, Rajasthan, Saugar. Vikram and 
Utkal, and also at the Indian Agricultural Research Institute (Delhi) and the 
Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore). 


10. The main conclusions reached by the Committee are given below: — 

(i) Evening Colleges/Classes are a sufficiently important element in 
Indian University education today to be entitled to a clear and deliberate 
educational policy of their own. They should not be lumped in with other 
courses of education and treated as a spillover from day colleges. In addi¬ 
tion to the flexibility that the Committee has recommended earlier for under¬ 
graduates it regards it as important to provide at Evening Colleges/Classes 
for refresher courses for teachers at present in service. This will make possi¬ 
ble that sharpening of abilities and skills at various stages of the teaching 
profession that may have declined owing to the monotony of the work done. 
The Committee also recommends that Evening Colleges/Classes should go 
in for professional courses with provision of both degrees and diplomas. 

(ii) The Committee is strongly of the view that it is.not necessary to 
confine the subjects of study in Evening Classes to Arts and Commerce but 
that the scope of these classes should now be widened to take in various 
branches of Science. Education, Teacher-Training and Technology. In this 
connection, the Committee observes with interest that the Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs has under consideration a scheme 
of part-time courses for Diplomas in Engineering that has an immediate- 
bearing on the introduction of Technology, into non-day engineering classes. 
The Committee endorses the need for such courses and believes that they 
will greatly add to the educational and economic value of'the Evening 
Class scheme. It may also be worth considering whether Evening Classes- 
should not take in such very important subjects as Librarianship in which 
there is a shortage of trained personnel and other skills for a diploma such 
as shorthand and typing and the Fine Arts of Music, Painting, Drama and 
the Dance. In all these matters, the view of the University on what subject 
to include will necessarily be final, but in accordance with the Committee’s- 
general principle of flexibility in adopting the Evening Class Scheme it 
recommends the teaching of new subjects and skill in these classes. 
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(iii) There is also a need to consider various other and new develop¬ 
ments that appear not to have been considered to-date. One of these is the 
possibility of starting an institution as an evening college and then enlarging 
its structure to run classes through the morning and the day so as to meet 
the needs of students in large cities. Increasingly it is important to bring 
classes to the student, not the student to classes, and to provide learning 
facilities so as to fit the students’ convenience, 

(iv) The choice of a college for the Evening Classes Scheme is a matter 
of some importance. The Committee believes that the best colleges are in 
the best position to effect this expansion without lowering academic standards, 
and to provide library and extra-curricular activities. In addition, it is 
such colleges that will be best equipped to develop post-graduate teaching 
and research in evening classes and this is now necessary. Where college 
buildings are inadequate for these extended activities, it may be necessary 
to press school buildings into service. 

(v) The Committee has observed that there are colleges in Calcutta, 
for instance, that have specialised in a particular faculty, e.g., Commerce. 
This is a wise decision since it is a guarantee of high standards of achieve¬ 
ment in at least one faculty. It may also make for the most economic 
distribution of work among various colleges. Students will tend to go to 
a college that has specialised in a particular faculty, leaving other colleges 
free for other specialisations. The Committee recommends that this policy 
be more generally adopted. 

(vi) Bearing in mind the need for flexibility in operating Evening 
Colleges, the Committee recommends that any form of organisation, whether 
integrated with the day college or separate, that realises the best administra- 
tive-cwm-educational results, may be adopted. It is not absolutely essential 
to have an entirely separate structure for the Evening College. Indeed, 
there are advantages in having an integrated management that will be aware 
of the precise teaching load of members of staff who are interchangeable 
•between day and evening sessions. 

(vii) It is necessary for library services to be extensive and efficient 
for where teacher-student contact, owing to the size of the classes is neces¬ 
sarily limited, a corresponding reliance upon library services becomes inevi¬ 
table. It is observed that even where libraries are adequately stocked, 
library services leave something to be desired. These services include the 
provision of trained personnel who are in a position to deal with individual 
and collective requests and can help students by organising library seminars 
and discussions as well as an abstraction service for the quick assimilation 
of important and topical information. This is a high priority in the adminis¬ 
tration of Evening Classes. 

11. The Committee has also addressed itself to the question of what 
■financial assistance should be offered to various Universiites proposing to 
start Evening Colleges during the Third Plan period. It is evident that of 
the Universities that have so far sought assistance under the Ministry of 
Education scheme, there is soqie uncertainty as to whether or not the 
University will be in a position to finance the entire scheme at the end of 
"the Third Plan. This matter has been carefully considered and the Com¬ 
mittee is of the view that (i) as the scheme of non-day colleges does not 
envisage capital expenditure in the form of buildings and (ii) as a guarantee 
of being able to continue the scheme at file end of the Third Plan is difficult 
•for the Universities to give without obtaining the consent of the Planning 
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Commission, the best line to take at present would be to grant assistance 
within the provision available on the same pattern as each State Govern¬ 
ment gives to the colleges at present within its jurisdiction. It has to be 
stressed in communicating with Universities that as the Government of India 
is in no position to support the scheme after the Third Plan, the request 
for assistance from a University would imply the assurance of its ability 
to meet this expenditure itself at the end of this period. It would be desirable 
for the Universities to keep the State Governments concerned involved. The 
Committee makes the following recommendations on financial assistance:— 

(i) The Scheme of Evening or Non-Day Colleges is essentially good 
and must be supported. Efforts should be made to provide new 
colleges wherever the demand for them exists. Unfortunately, the 
funds placed at the disposal of the Government of India for this 
purpose are limited and, bearing this in mind, the Committee re¬ 
commends that at least a few colleges should be supported in every 
State that requires them. 

(ii) In order to qualify for financial assistance from the Central Govern¬ 
ment, a college when functioning at its full strength should have not 
less than 600 students on its rolls and not more than 1200. 

(iii) An Evening College should utilise the physical facilities available 
at a corresponding Day College in that State. Little additional 
expenditure should be incurred on buildings or on other capital 
items such as furniture. Where college buildings are not available, 
suitable school buildings not in use at given periods of the day 
should be pressed into service. 

(iv) Financial aid given by the Central Government to an Evening 
College should be on precisely the same basis as that given by the 
Stats Government to a corresponding day college in that State. 

(v) Financial aid at present can be given only up to the end of the 
Third Plan. 

12. The Committee would like to record its thanks to Dr. Homer 
Kempfer (TCM Consultant on Correspondence Courses) for his expert advice 
and assistance unreservedly placed at our disposal. We are grateful to 
Mrs. Muriel Wasi (Member-Secretary) for her devoted work and valuable 
contribution in the preparation of the Report. Our thanks are due to 
Shri R. K. Chhabra, Assistant Secretary, University Grants Commission. 
We owe much to him in connection with the work of the three Fact-Finding 
Sub-Committees. 

Summary of Recommendations 

1. Evening or Non-day Colleges are a sufficiendy important element 

in Indian University education today and are entitled to have a deliberate 
policy formulated for them. £10 (i)J 

2. Evening Colleges/Classes should also go in for professional courses 
with provision of both degrees and diplomas in engineering, librarianship, 

[10 (i)I 

3. The Evening Colleges/Classes should undertake the teaching of new 

subjects and skills such as Shorthand and Typing and the Fine Arts of 
Music, Painting, Drama and Dance. [10 (ii)] 
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4. The possibility of starting an institution as an Evening College and 

then enlarging its structure to enable it to run classes through the morning 
and the day may be explored. £10 (iii)] 

5. Some Evening Colleges have specialised in particular faculties. As 
•such specialisation guarantees a high standard of achievement in that faculty, 
the policy of specialisation may be more generally adopted. The organisation 
of Evening Colleges/Classes could, with advantage, be integrated with Day 
Colleges to achieve the administrative-cMm-educational results. ([10(v) & (vi)] 

6. An Evening College should utilise the physical facilities at present 

available at a corresponding day college or school, and little additional 
expenditure should be incurred on buildings or on other capital items such 
as furniture. [11 (iii)] 

7. To qualify for financial assistance from the Government of India, 

an evening college when functioning at its full strength should not have 
less than 600 and not more than 1,200. students on its rolls. [11 (ii)] 

8. Financial aid should be given by the Government of India to 

Evening Colleges/Classes on the same basis as is given by die State Govern¬ 
ment to day colleges in the State. [11 (iv)] 

9. Financial aid at present from the Government of India should cease 

at the end of the Third Plan. [11 (v)] 



Appendix 


(a) Delhi University : After the closure of the Camp College which 
had provided facilities for employed persons for under-graduate and the 
post-graduate classes, the Delhi University agreed to start under-graduate 
•classes for B.A. (Pass) students in the evening for employed persons in the 
four a ffili ated colleges. The University itself started a Post-graduate Evening 
College in the University for Arts subjects only. Both in the classes held 
in the Colleges and the University, separate staff was appointed for morning 
and evening classes. The duration of the courses both m the under-graduate 
and the post-graduate courses was the same as for regular day college 
students. Tuition fees charged were also exactly the same as for day 
classes. These classes have since been placed on a permanent footing. The 
Principal of a Day College is in overall charge of the evening classes, but 
the Vice-Principal is provided to look after the evening classes only. For 
the Post-graduate Evening College, the University has appointed a whole¬ 
time Principal. The Colleges have been permitted to enrol students up to 
the limit to which they are entitled to enrol them in the day classes. 

(b) Bombay University: The position in Bombay is different from 
that of the other Universities. Till recently, the Bombay University had 
permitted the holding of classes from morning 7.30 a.m. till about 5.00 p.m. 
The morning was utilised for Arts classes and the Science classes were held 
during the day. Two years ago, the University introduced a scheme to pro¬ 
vide facilities for “non-collegiate” students to appear at its examinations. 
Those students were given lectures under the auspices of the University 
to the extent of about one-third of the prescribed courses. The University 
authorities had felt that this system had not worked satisfactorily. The 
University has now taken the following decisions: 

(1) the term ‘non-collegiate’ may be dropped; 

(2) affiliated colleges of the University which so desire may be per¬ 
mitted to enrol besides their regular number, an additional number 
of Arts students as laid down by the Syndicate for being instructed 
on a part-time basis ; 

(3) classes for these students may be held in the morning or in the 
evening as it suits the colleges and students: 

(4) the students enrolled on a part-time basis should be taught the 
full course of studies leading to the First Year Arts, Intermediate 
Arts and the B.A. examinations of the University but the period 
over which instructions would be extended would be 1£ times the 
period needed for full-time students; 

(5) part-time students would be charged a consolidated fee of Rs. 75 
and would 'be provided with facilities of the use of the library 
and extra-curricular activities, in the same way as for regular full¬ 
time students; 

(6) teaching of both groups of Arts students should be by the same staff, 
subject to the over-all condition of not exceeding the maximum 
teaching load including tutorials per teacher per week, and wherever 
on account of requirements of the time-tables a teacher has to 
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attend to day and morning/even'mg classes on the same day neces¬ 
sitating his coming to the college more than once, the college may 
provide suitable conveyance allowance to him/her; 

(7) part-time students should be subject to the same rules of atten¬ 
dance, instruction, conduct and progress as obtain in the case of 
students enrolled on a full-time basis; 

(8) colleges may devise their own machinery for the proper supervision 
of the instructional arrangement of part-time students ; 

(9) the strength of a class of a part-time group should be 75 and the 
Syndicate might in exceptional cases permit a large number within 
10 per cent; 

(10) the present non-collegiate students may be provided with the option 
of joining any of the colleges under these arrangements subject to 
such conditions as may be laid down by the Syndicate that if they 
do not wish to avail themselves of the arrangements made for 
instruction of part-time students, the present arrangements may be 
continued until they are taken to the Intermediate Arts stage; 

(11) hours of work may be restricted in the Arts and Science Colleges 
from 9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. with effect from the academic session 
beginning June 1962 subject to the condition that the restriction 
will become operative with regard to the First-Year Arts enrolment 
in June 1962 and will progressively become operative for students 
for the subsequent years over a period of three years so that it may 
be fully implemented by June 1965. 

(.c) Calcutta University : In Calcutta University till recently the Colleges 
provided facilities in the momnig for girls, during the day for boys, and 
again in the evening for boys. These classes were run under the manage¬ 
ment of one Governing Body, with one Principal who was assisted by a 
Vice-Principal for each of three shifts. On the recommendation of the 
University Grants Commission, it has been decided that different classes 
should be run by separate colleges with independent Governing Bodies and 
separate staff. In fact what has happened in Calcutta is that in a particular 
building, classes are held in three shifts under three different names; one 
in the morning from 6.15 a.m. to 10.15 a.m. ; the second from 10.30 A.M. to 
5.00 p.m., ; and the .third shift from 5.30 p.m. to 9.30 P.M. Though located 
in the same buil d in g s, the Colleges have separate Governing Bodies, separate 
Principals and separate teaching and non-teaching staff. These Colleges 
provide facilities for the B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com. classes in all three shifts. 
Though in the evening shifts preference is sometimes given in admission 
to employed persons, there is no bar to students, who have not been employed, 
seeking admission to the so-called "Evening Colleges”. These colleges also 
provide for Honours Teaching in Arts subjects. Tuition fees charged in all 
shifts are uniform. 
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CHAPTER l 


PERFORMANCE OF THE ECONOMY 

1966-67 was another difficult year for the Indian economy. The 
monsoon failed for the second year in succession, and a large part of the 
country suffered from want of timely and adequate rainfalL As a result 
agricultural production stagnated around the previous year’s level which 
was itself 16 per cent lower than in 1964-65. Shortage of foodgrains and 
agricultural raw materials persisted and large imports had to be made 
to maintain availability even at a very much reduced level Growth of 
industrial production further slackened and national income in real terms 
registered only a marginal increase. Exparts fell and the strain on the 
balance of payments remained unabated. Credit policy continued to be 
restrictive, yet money supply increased faster than real output. Prices rose 
sharply and wage pressures developed. Resources for development 
shrank, investment climate deteriorated and investment decisions were 
deferred. Both the rate of domestic savings and the rate of investment 
declined. 

Agricultural Production 

The Annual Plan laid special emphasis on quick yielding programmes 
of agricultural production. The main plank was the new strategy for 
agricultural development involving extension of area under high yielding 
variety of seeds supported by greater ayailabilty of fertilisers, pesticides,- 
irrigation facility and credit to fanners. Despite adverse weather condi¬ 
tions in several States, over 67 per cent of die targeted area for paddy 
and about 84 'per cent of the targated area for wheat was brought under 
high yielding seeds. Minor irrigation was extended to an additional area 
of 3'4 million acres. Distribution of nitrogenous fertilisers was 53 per cent 
more than in 1965-66 and its level nearly twice that of 1964-65. Area 
under plant protection was likewise 50 per cent larger than in the preceding 
year. Disbursement of short and medium term credit through cooperative* 
increased from* Rs. 345 crores in 1965-66 to Rs. 365 crores in 1966-67. 
Long term loans from land mortgage banks amounted to Rs. 60 crorea 4» 
1966-6?. as against Rs. 58 crores in the preceding year. 

The production of foodgrains improved over the 1965-66 level iii ten 
States and in thrde of them even the level reached in 1964-65 was exceed¬ 
ed. A large part of the Improvement was, however, offset by the sharp 
decline in foodgrains production in drought affected areas, particularly in 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. The net improvement in the 
total output of foodgrains was, therefore, only marginal. The aggregate 
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output amounted to 75 million tonnes in 1966-67 as against 72 million 
tonnes in J965-66 and 89 million tonnes in 1964-65. 

In contrast to the marginal improvement in foodgrains production, the 
index for non-foodgrains production which had fallen from 175 in 1964-65 
to 156 in 1965-66 declined further to 148 in 1966-67. The deterioration 
in non-foodgrains output swamped the improvement in foodgrains pro¬ 
duction and the Index of Agricultural Production as a whole remained 
in 1966-67 at 132.4 as com'pared to 132’T in 1965-66 and 158'5 in 
1964-65. 

Industrial Growth 

The accent in industrial programmes for 1966-67 was on speedy com¬ 
pletion of existing projects and better utilisation of the capacity already 
created. New projects were limited to those assigned higher priority from 
the point of view of import substitution and growth of agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Major additions to capacity during the year were envisaged in 
respect of steel, aluminium fertilisers, caustic soda, paper and paper boards 
and-machine tools. In addition, better utilisation of existing capacity was 
expected to yield higher output in steel castings and forgings, jute, pafper. 
sugar and cement machinery, agricultural tractors, diesel engines, ball and 
roller bearings, commercial vehicles, thermal and hydrogenerators, steam 
and hydro-turbines, transformers (60 KV and above.) and sulphuric acid. 
Among individual projects taken up during the year, Bokaro Steel Plant, 
Cochin and Madras fertiliser factories and Gujarat Petro-Chemical Com¬ 
plex were important. 

Substantial progress was attained in the implementation of industrial 
programmes during the year. Additional capacity was created in steel, 
machine tools, electric power, generating and transmitting equipment, 
power boilers, transformers, steel forgings, sulphuric acid, cement, and 
paper- Capacity to produce generating sets was created for the first time 
and the Heavy Machine Tool Project was commissioned at Ranchi. 
Several balancing facilities in the foundry forge project in steel plants and 
heavy electrical plants were provided. The raw film project at Ootaca- 
tpund, Instrument factory at Kotah and the expansion of Bhilai Steel 
Plant were completed. ‘This Cochin Refinery went on stream and the 2 
million-stage of Koyali and Barauni refineries was commissioned. The 
Madras, Cochin and Durgapur fertiliser projects were taken up for cons¬ 
truction. 

To attract-' private investment in fertiliser industry, new units were 
freed from distribution and price control for the initial period of seven 
years, Government reserving the right to- procure 3D per cent of output 
on a negotiated basis. A number of new projects in the private sector 
were approved. These included Goa, Kanpftr and- Kotah projects. In 
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addition, expansion programmes of Gujarat, and Ennore projects were also 
approved. In petro-chemicals the naptha cracker of Union Carbide was com¬ 
pleted, and the construction of the second cracker in Bombay was in an 
advanced stage. The project for the fabrication of plates and vessels at 
Visakhapatnam was taken up and proceeded according to schedule. 


To promote better utilisation of capacity, controls under the Industries 
Development and Regulation) Act, 1951 were relaxed and 42 industries 
exempted from the licensing provisions. For enabling quick adjustments 
of production to technological development and changing market situation, 
licensing requirement was waived and engineering firms were allowed to 
manufacture new products, provided no additional foreign exchange was 
involved and the output of new articles did not exceed 25 per cent of total 
production. From October 1966, industrial firms were also allowed to 
increase their licensed capacity by 25 per cent without obtaining a fresh 
licence. Imports of raw materials and components were liberalised for 59 
priority industries. FaB effect of these measures coaid only materialise 
over time. But some improvement in the situation was observed during 
the year. 

There was a marked improvement in the rate of growth of output of 
several industries. The rate of growth, however, slowed down in the case of 
industrial machinery, power transformers, electric motors, footwear and 
paper, and paper products. There was also a decline in the output of 
agro-based industries like sugar, tea, cigarettes, cotton and jute textiles; 
and some others like synthetic fibres, transport equipment, particularly 
railway wagons and commercial vehicles, and metal products- The decline 
in the output of agro-based industries was mainly because of shortage of 
agricultural raw materials. Consequent upon poor agricultural production 
and slower growth of industrial output, the expected increase in 
freight traffic did not materialise. In fact, railway freight traffic registered 
a slight decline to 201 6 million tonnes in 1966-67 from 203'0 million 
tonnes in 1965-66. The case for an increase in rolling stock weakened 
and railways’ own resources for development were depleted. Consequent¬ 
ly, railways’ purchase of wagons fell from 33,505 in 1965-66 to 21,207 in 
1966-67. This not only affected the output of railway wagons but also 
caused a setback in the production of several intermediate products like 
steel castings and steel forgings. Items showing slower rate of growth 
like iadustrial machinery, power transformers and electric motors were 
affected by cutback in public and private investment. Industries ex¬ 
hibiting declining trend in output had a weight of around 50 per cent in 
the Index. These together with those registering a slow-down in the rate 
of growth of output pulled down the overall rate of growth of industrial 
production from 4 - 0 per cent in 1965-66 to 2 8 per cent in 1966-67. 
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Rate of Growth 

The stagnation in agricultural production and the slow rate of growth of 
industrial production accounted tor the small increase in real income 
during the year. According to the revised series, net domestic product 
at 1960-61 prices registered a growth of only 2 'per cent over the preced¬ 
ing year. A part of this went to offset the decline in net income from 
the rest of the world. Consequently, net national product or national 
income rose by4:7 her cent only. Over 1960*61 the national real income 
showed a rise of 16‘7 per cent. The annual rate of growth on this basis 
works out to 2 6 per cent (compound) for the period covering the past six 
years. 

Monetary Expansion 

In view Qf the shortage; of foodgrains and some other agricultural 
commodities, monetary policy continued to be restrictive. Bank rote 
which had been raised from 5 to 6 per cent in February 1965 was main¬ 
tained at the same level.' At the beginning of the slack season, the 
Reserve Bank advised the scheduled banks to bring about adequate con¬ 
traction of credit and improve their liquidity ratios by investing in 
Government securities all fresh accretions to deposits and return flow of 
funds. Selective controls in the form of prescriptions of ceiling and/or 
minimum margins also continued in respect of the advances against 
commodities in short supply,, such as foodgrains, oilseeds, sugar, raw 
couOn and kapas. 

Although the tenor of the busy season policy remained restrictive, some 
relaxation was made to ensure,that the demand tor credit following import 
liberalisation- was adequately met. While the commercial banks could 
borrow from the Reserve Hank as before so long as they maintained their 
net liquidity ratios at 30 'per cent or more, a further tranche of refinance 
at Bank rate was allowed for an amount equivalent to 10 per cent of their 
actual net liquidity ratios as at the end of the 1966 slack season. But 
excess borrowings over what the banks were entitled to borrow at the bank 
rate, were subject to the penal rate of 10 per cent. The larger banks were 
instructed to make available not less than 80 per cent of their seasonal 
credit expansion to the priority sectors of the. economy and against export/ 
import bills. 

The above policy, however, attained only a limited success. Money 
supply went up by 8 per cent or’Rs, 377 crores during the year. Though 
smaller than in the preceding year, the rate of growth of money supply 
turned out to be larger than the rate of growth of output during 1966-67 
as also the average rate of growth of output during 1965-67. 
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in view of large expansion in bank, credit to the private sector, credit 
policy was further tightened in the first week of March, 1967. Penal rates 
were made applicable to small and occasional excess borrowings as well. 
Banks were also advised inter alia (a) to exercise, control over clean 
advances and advances against domestic commodities in short supply: (b) 
refrain from sanctioning and, if necessary, cancel unutilised limits of 
fresh credit to sectors other than industry and/or against import/export 
bills; and (c) impose an appropriate percentage cut on the sanctioned 
limits for trading purposes in their own discretion. 

Price Rise and Wage Pressure 

The year witnessed a sharp rise of 15-8 per cent in wholesale prices, 
the average index moving up from 165 in 1965-66 to 191 in 1966-67. 
This was the highest price rise recorded in any single year. Except 
liquor and tobacco, which recorded a fall of 4 6 per cent, all other groups 
registered a rise. Food articles rose by 18'4 per cent, industrial raw 
materials by 20 9 per cent, intermediate products by 18-7 per cent, fuel, 
power and lubricants by 10 9 per cent and finished products by 7 4 per 
cent., There was thus a strong and general upward pressure on prices. 

Several factors jointly contributed to this pressure. The primary 
impulse naturally came from the pressure on prices of foodgrains and 
agricultural raw materials following the failure of harvest in 1965-66. 
Although 10.3 million tonnes of foodgrains were imported from abroad 
in 1966, the per capita net availability worked out to 14-17 oz, only. 
This was the lowest level reached since 1960. Even though 14;1 million 
tonnes were supplied through the public distribution channel and the 
entire supply obtained through internal procurement and imports used up 
in the process, pressure on foodgrain prices could not be arrested. 
Although statutory rationing covered 30 million people and informal 
rationing through the enlarged net-work of fair price shops covered a 
population of 211 million, a large part of the demand had still to be 
satisfied by purchases on the market, and prices of food articles during 
the lean months (March—September, 1966) shot up by 11 8 per cent. 
The normal corrective by way of post-harvest fall in prices did not 
operate because of the failure of 1966-67 crops. Food articles prices 
consequently continued to rise and between September 1966 and March 
19(57 another 11 per cent rise occurred. Industrial raw materials, mainly 
agricultural, likewise rose by 5 8 per cent during March—September 1966 
and further 6-4 per cent between September 1966—March 1967. 

Devaluation of the rupee in June 1966 raised the price of imported 
raw materials and intermediate products and contributed to the rise in 
the prices of finished products using them. Heavy subsidy on imported 
food and fertilisers, and reduction in duties on petroleum products 
counteracted the effect of devaluation on their prices but prices of metal 
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and metal products, chemicals and machinery did go up substantially. 
Monetary expansion not only sustained this price rise but also aggravated 
it further, particularly by stimulating speculative demand of goods in short 
supply. The rise in wholesale prices was followed by the rise in the cost 
of living of industrial workers and other fixed income earners. The all- 
India Working Class Consumer Price Index (1949=100) rose by 13 per 
cent from 169 in 1965-66 to 191 in 1966-67. The Urban Non-manual 
Employees Consumer Price Index (1960=100) registered a rise from 132 
in 1965-66 to 146 in 1966-67' This led to wage pressures and increases 
in dearness allowances to the Government and other employees, which, in 
turn, contributed to the upward trend in prices. Dearness allowance being 
linked to rise in cost of living beyond a point, the increase in dearness 
allowance sanctioned by the Central and State Governments involved 
additional expenditure of Rs. 80 crores during 1966-67 and Rs. 165 crores 
in a full year. Industries in private sector subject to similar linkage had 
also to allow increases in dearness allowance. Rising wages and raw 
materials costs compelled the Government to raise in several cases even 
controlled prices. For instance, prices of controlled varieties of cotton 
fabrics were raised by 6 per cent in September 1966; a part of it was, 
however, absorbed by a reduction in excise duties. Steel and sugar prices 
had also to be revised upward. 

Balance of Payments and Devaluation 

The financial year 1966-67 started with a low level of foreign exchange 
reserves and in April, 1966 itself $ 187*5 million was drawn from the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund to strengthen the reserves- The pressure on the 
reserves, however, persisted. Radical measures became necessary to 
provide an enduring solution to the country’s payments problem. Rupee 
was devalued on June 6, 1966 and its par value reduced by 36-5 per cent 
in terms of fine gold. The Rupee value of foreign exchange thus went 
up by 57-5 per cent. The measure was expected to stimulate exports, 
encourage import substitution, discourage smuggling of goods and gold 
into the country and give a fillip to tourism and remittances from abroad. 
Simultaneously, the import entitlement scheme as veil as tax credits for 
exports were abolished with the intention of replacing them with a simpler 
and more effective system of export incentives. Export duties were levied 
on a number of items to siphon off wind-fall gains accruing from devalua¬ 
tion and the regulatory import duty of 10 per cent, was abolished. The 
rates of duty were also lowered on several items of imports to reduce the 
rigour of consequential price rise. A little later, import restrictions were 
liberalised for 59 priority industries. 

Several developments since devaluation, however, compromised its 
effectiveness- Firstly, there was the purely transitional problem of readjust¬ 
ing export-import trade to the new situation which took some time to work 
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out. Secondly, trade agreements with East European countries had to 
be re-negotiated and this also caused some temporary dislocation in trade 
with those countries. Thirdly, two successive crop failures necessitated 
large imports of food-grains and certain agricultural raw materials, while 
adversely affecting the exports of agricultural and agriculture-based indus¬ 
trial products. Fourthly, the rise in domestic prices reduced the effective 
degree of devaluation. And finally there was a sagging trend in inter¬ 
national prices in some important items of exports, like tea, coffee and 
sugar. The credit squeeze and the imports surcharge, in U.K. also hit 
Indian exports to the British market. 

Export Earnings 

Total earnings from exports amounted to $ 1,535 million during the 
year- This was 6-5 per cent lower than the comparable earnings in the 
preceding year. Supply constraint was mainly responsible for the decline 
in export earnings from agricultural and agro-based industrial products, 
and this also prevented them from taking advantage of the stimulus pro¬ 
vided by devaluation. Where such a constraint was not operative, as in the 
case of fish and fish preparations, hides and skins, leather manufacturers, 
iron and steel and engineering goods, a part of the improvement in export 
earnings could be attributed to devaluation. 

Value of Imports 

The impact of devaluation is more apparent on imports. Despite in¬ 
crease in import of foodgrains, total value of imports during the year 
amounted to $ 2,693 million which was about 4 per cent lower than in 1965-66. 
Although a part of this decline was due to the tightening of import controls, 
after the pause in foreign aid in the preceding year, higher rupee cost of 
imports after devaluation and its stimulating effect on import substitution 
also seem to have contributed to it. Imports were liberalised in August 
1966 in respect of 59 priority industries but the high cost of imports, 
slack in demand for certain categories of industrial products, and the time 
lag between the placing of orders and the arrival of goods did not allow 
any marked increase in imports during the year. 

Payments Deficit 

Even so trade deficit remained almost unchanged at $ 1,158 million in 
1966-67, as compared to $ 1,162 million in 1965-66. There was, however, 
a large decline in net receipts from invisibles. The net receipt of $ 168 
million in the preceding year was converted into a net outgo of $ 5 million 
in 1966-67. Reduced inflow of private unilateral transfer and fall in 
earnings under miscellaneous service transactions together with a sharp rise 
in interest payments were mainly responsible for such a deterioration. As 
a consequence, current account deficit widened by $ 169 million to $ 1,163 
million. The capital account, however, showed a surplus of $ 1,908 
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mi!!ion. Adjusting for the errors and omissions, the overall deficit in the 
balance of payments turned out to be $ 118 million as compared to a 
surplus of } 38, million in the previous year. The net drawings of $ 130 
million from the IMF enabled this deficit to be covered as also a small 
addition of $ 12 million to be made to the foreign exchange reserves. 

External Assistance 

Fresh authorisations of aid during the year 1966-67 amounted to a 
sum of $ 2,082 million, as compared to $ 1,362 million in the previous year. 
Together with the undisbursed amount of $ 2,646 million at the end of 
March 1966, a total sum of $ 4,728 million was thus available for utilisation 
during 1966-67. Against this the actual utilisation turned out to be $ 1,474 
million only. This was $ 148 million smaller than $ 1,622 million utilised 
in 1965-66. Excluding PL 480 assistance, the aid authorisation was larger 
by $ 568 million, but the utilisation was smaller by $ 126 million. The 
slackening in the pace of aid utilisation during 1966-67 was due to the 
temporary suspension of aid commitments, following hostilities with 
Pakistan in September 1965, the increase in the rupee cost of imports as 
well as the usual time-lag between the pledging of aid, signing of agreements 
and utilisation of . credits. 

About half of the total aid authorised during 1966-67 was in the form 
of non-project assistance. Members of the Aid India Consortium con¬ 
tributed 68 per cent ($ 1,008 million) of the total loan assistance authorised 
during the year, and the remaining amount was authorised by East European 
countries, Sweden and Denmark. 

Domestic Savings and Investment 

The worsening of the economic situation during the year led to a 
marked depletion in the resources for development. Relief expenditure in 
drought affected areas, increases in dearness allowance of Government 
employees and a large disbursement on food subsidy made a dent into 
Government savings. The retained earnings of public sector enterprises 
were also affected adversely by the slack in demand, rise in costs and fall 
in production. Likewise, the fall in real income and the rise in prices of 
essential commodities adversely affected personal savings. Corporate 
savings also seemed to have been depleted under the impact of rise in costs 
on lines where it could not be fully compensated by the rise in the price 
of finished products. Although firm estimates of the different components 
of domestic savings are not available, indications are that savings in the 
economy did not exceed 9 per cent of the national income. This represent¬ 
ed a marked drop in the rate of domestic savings from around 11 per cent 
already reached in 1965-66. External assistance for public and private 
investment amounted to another 3 per cent of national income. The rate 
of investment in the economy was, therefore, around 12 per cent in 1966-67 
as compared to a little under 14 per cent in the preceding year. 
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Employment Situation 

The employment situation during 1966-67 was overshadowed by severe 
drought for the second year in succession and a slackening growth of 
industrial production mainly due to shortage of agricultural raw materials 
and lack of sufficient demand. A number of textile and engineering units 
specially in West Bengal, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab were 
closed. While precise information on the number of persons affected by 
closures, retrenchment and lay-off is not available, it is estimated that 
about one lakh persons were involved for varying periods during the year. 


The data available from the Employment Market Information pro¬ 
gramme of the Directorate-General of Employment and Training indicate 
that the total employment in the organised sector increased from 16T9 
lakhs in March, 1966 to 163*3 lakhs in March, 1967, showing an increase 
of less than 1 per cent. This rate of increase is very small, as compared 
to the average annual increase of 5 6 per cent during the Third Plan period 


as a whole and 3T per cent increase recorded during 1965-66. The bulk of 
the increase in employment was in the ‘services’ group and that, too mainly 
in the public sector, whereas there was a decline in employment in ‘mining 
and quarrying’, ‘manufacturing’ and ‘construction’ as may be seen from the 
following table: 

Tndvstry-wise Emblovment in March, 7966 and March , 1967* 

(Organised Sector) 


(Figures in lakhs) 



Industry March, tq 66 March, 1967 Percent- 

_____ age in 

Public Private Total Public Private Total increase 
Sector Sector Sector Sector (+) or de¬ 

crease (—) 


(Col. 7 


over Col. 


4 ) 



Agricultural plantations, 
Livestock, Forestry, 


Fishing.' 

2-26 

9*oo 

11-26 

2-32 

8-70 

11*02 

(—) 2 -i 3 

Mining and Quarrying 

r-6o 

5-10 

6-70 

1-76 

4-80 

6-56 

(—) 2-°9 

Manufacturing . 

6-70 

38-60 

45-30 

6’ 95 

37-50 

44-45 

(—)i-88 

Construction 

Electricity, Gas, Water 

7-66 

2-50 

to-16 

63 

2*30 

9-93 

(—)2- 26 

and Sanitary Services 

3-03 

0*40 

3-43 

3-37 

0*50 

3 -S 7 

( + > 12-83 

Trade and Commerce 
Transport, Storage 

t -55 

3-30 

4-85 

1-66 

3-50 

5-16 

(+) 6-39 

and Communications 

20-94 

J *20 

22-14 

21-15 

1-20 

22-35 

( 4 ) 0-95 

Services . 

50-04 

8-00 

58-04 

51-50 

8-50 

60 -00 

( 4 * 13-38 

Total 

93-7S 

68-io 

161-88 

96-34 

67-00 

163-34 

(+)o- 90 


• Oiti rotate to isnblU’vns-V's e-mloyinE 2 S or more persons. 
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The low rate of growth of employment is also reflected in the data 
available with the employment exchanges. The data reveal a fall in the 
number of vacancies notified and placements effected from 93 lakhs and 
5-7 lakhs respectively during 1965-66 to 8 1 lakhs and 4-8 lakhs respec¬ 
tively during 1966-67. 

Jn this connection, it may be emphasised that the impact of scarcity 
conditions on the employment situation in rural areas would have been 
much worse but for the special measures taken by the Government in 
organising relief works for generating more job opportunities in the scarcity 
affected areas. In cooperation with the Central Government and several 
voluntary relief agencies, State Governments initiated relief operations in 
the scarcity affected areas in 1965-66. The main plank of operations was 
the starting of relief works in order to provide employment and purchasing 
power to the people affected by the droughts. The programmes taken up 
were such as would result in creation of permanent assets and consisted 
mainly of soil conservation, afforestation, minor and medium irrigation 
works, and deepening and construction of wells, tanks and allied projects. 
Relief works were initiated in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan in October 
1965 and were later extended to another eight States. The programmes 
in Orissa, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh continued upto the end of 1966 
while in the remaining States they lasted throughout the financial year 
1966-67. The number of persons employed on relief works in all the 
States varied from 23 4 lakhs in April 1966 to 2T5 lakhs in March 1967- 
The peak daily employment on relief works reached about 30 lakhs in 
June 1966. 

Taking into account the total employment days provided by relief works 
in different States during 1966-67, it is estimated that in all about 590 
million man-days of employment were generated. Here mention may be 
made also of the rural works programme which provided about 30 million 
man-days of employment during the year. 



CHAPTER II 


PLAN OUTLAY AND ITS FINANCING 
1. Plan Outlay and Targets 

The Annual Plan for 1966-67 was formulated within the framework 
ol the paper on ‘Fourth Plan Resources, Outlays and Programmes’ presented 
to the National Development Council in September 1965. It was also 
conditioned by the circumstances prevailing at the time of its formulation 
which were created by drought conditions and external aggression. 

The Annual Plan for 1966-67 originally provided for public sector 
outlay of Rs. 2082 crores, as compared to the preceding year’s actual ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 2291 crores- Subsequently, certain adjustments were made 
in the State sector which raised the approved outlaysi to a total figure of 
Rs. 2145 crores. The 1966-67 Annual Plan document had indicated the 
proposed outlays on State plans at about Rs. 932 crores. This figure was 
later revised to Rs. 998 crores i.e., an ificrease of Rs. 66 crores. The 
upward revision was mainly on account of allocation of additional Central 
assistance of about Rs. 77 crores to States during 1966-67. The main 
items of increase in respect of such assistance were minor irrigation, rural 
electrification, purchase of debentures of land mortgage banks and setting 
up of consumer cooperatives. The revision of the State outlays was also 
rendered necessary on account of the changes in the position regarding 
additional resources to be raised by the States. This factor was particularly 
relevant in case of Bihar, Kerala, Punjab, Rajasthan and West Bengal. 

The break-up of expenditure, as between the Centre, States and Union 
Territories is given below and is compared with the corresponding figures 
of proposed outlay for 1966-67 and the actual expenditure in 1965-66: 

(Rs. crores) 



1965-66 


1966-67 


Increase 
(+)or 
Decrease 
(-) of 
column 
(5) over (4) 


Actuals 

Outlay 

originally 

proposed 

Revised 

Outlay 

Actuals 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Centre .... 

1105 

1089 

1089 

1115 

(+)26 

States .... 

1127 

932 

998 

976 

(—)22 

Union Territories . 

. 59 

6l 

58 

46 

C-)I2 

Total 

. 2291 

2082 

2145 

2137 
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While the Central Ministries spent Rs 26 crores more than the approved 
outlay, there was a shortfall of Rs. 34 crores in the case of States and 
Union Territories. Statewise break-up of outlay and expenditure for 
1966-67 is given in Appendix 2*1. Similar information in respect of the 
Union Territories is given in Appendix 2 2. Among the States, the pro¬ 
portion of expenditure to approved outlay varied between 86 per cent for 
Haryana and Punjab (taken together) and 110 per cent for Gujarat. Nine 
States, viz„ Kerala, Maharashtra, Haryana, Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Assam, Orissa, West Bengal and Nagaland had a figure below the average 
which was 98 per cent and the remaining eight States showed a figure above 
the average. 

For Union Territories, the proportion around 55 per cent was lowest for 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli and as high as 122 percent for Chandigarh. Six 
other Union Territories, out of a total of eleven, showed a low figure; among 
these were Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Goa, Daman and Diu, Laccadive, 
Amindivi and Minicoy Islands, Manipur, NEFA and Pondicherry- 

The Annual Plan for 1966-67 gave top priority to agricultural pro¬ 
duction and a high priority to family planning programme and to those 
projects/schemes which promoted exports or helped import substitution. 
The major part of the outlay approved for all sectors was in respect of 
continuing schemes. The break-up of the plan expenditure by broad 
categories of development for 1966-67 and the last two years of the Third 
Plan is given below. A more detailed break-up is given in Appendix 2.3. 

Sectoral Distribution of Plan Expenditure* 

(1964-65, 1965-66 and 1966-67) 

(Rs. crores) 

Major Heads 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 

(Actuals) (Actuals)---:-——— 

-—-—— Revised Actuals 

Amount Percent Amount Percent Outlay --— 

Amount Percent 


Agricultural Programmes 

175-61 

8-9 

231-04 

IO* 1 

285-47 

253-87 

n-9 

Community Development 
and Cooperation 

76-48 

3-9 

76-39 

3-3 

64-43 

73.52 

3-4 

Major and Medium 

Irrigation (including 
flood control' 1 

149-12 

7-5 

174-59 

7-6 

139-71 

143-59 

6-7 

Power 

306-03 

15-4 

362-93 

15-8 

afJ-C3 

^C3-f5 

)F-o 

Industry and Mining 

378-21 

19-1 

491-38 

21-5 

481-35 

J14-45 

24-1 

Village and Small Indust¬ 
ries 

47-99 

2-4 

53-08 

2-3 

46-73 

43-76 

2*0 

Transport and Communi¬ 
cations 

506-20 

25-5 

474-73 

20-7 

431-26 

423-18 

19-8 

Social Services 

324-79 

16-4 

403-23 

17-6 

305-39 

2f4-9T 

12-4 

Other Programmes 

17-39 

0-9 

24-04 

1*1 

29-04 

15-94 

0*8 


Total 1,981-82 ioo-o 2,291-41 ioo-o 2,145-31 2,137-23 ioo-o 


♦The figures of outlays indicated in this chapter do not correspond with similar fipt tf s 
given in sectoral chapters. Differences are, however, marginal and due to ihe fact ihat the 
two sets of figures are derived from different sources. These are being reconciled. 
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An analysis of sectoral distribution of plan expenditure shows a 
perceptible increase in the share of Agriculture, organised Industry and 
Mining and Power from about 10, 21 and 16 per cent in 1965-66 to around 
12, 24 and 19 per cent in 1966-67. Over the same period, the relative 
shares of Irrigation, Community Development and Cooperation, Transport 
and Communications and Village and Small Industries have more or less 
remained the same. The tempo of outlays on Social Services, however, 
■declined significantly from 18 per cent to 12 per cent although it may be 
noted that plan expenditure on current account in the Third Plan period 
was to be treated in 1966-67 as ‘committed’ and shown as non-plan 
expenditure. Education (particularly general education). Scientific Research, 
Health, Housing and Urban Development and Labour and Labour Welfare 
were mainly affected' Family Planning which received a high priority was 
an exception; the expenditure on these programmes rose to about two and 
a half times from Rs. 6 crores in 1964-65 to Rs. 14-8 crores in 1966-67, 

It was mentioned in the Annual Plan 1966-67 document that on 
account of the constraint on resources, it would not be possible to achieve 
a significant acceleration in the expansion of social services in that year. 
It was, however, intended to remove the distortion by stepping up outlay 
on social services in later years to make up for delayed investment in 
human resources. 

The major increases in the actual expenditure over revised outlay for 
1966-67 were, under Power (Rs. 42 crores), and Industry and Mining (Rs. 33 
-crores). The main decreases were under Social Services (Rs. 41 crores) 
nnd Agricultural Production (Rs. 32 crores). The step-up under Power 
which is shared by both the Central and State sectors was due to increased 
outlays on rural electrification and additional funds that had to be provided 
on account of devaluation. The expenditure under organised Industry and 
Mining was larger mainly due to the provision of additional rupee resources 
necessitated by devaluation and to a small extent as a result of inclusion 
of certain new projects e.g., in the fertiliser industry. The set-up of 
Rs. 9 crores under the group Community Development and Cooperation is 
accounted for by contribution of the Central Government to land develop¬ 
ment banks’ debentures, to the extent of Rs. 8'55 crores, not included in the 
original Plan. The expenditure on Agricultural Programmes shows a decline 
of Rs. 32 crores mainly under agricultural production. In the Social 
Services sector, the decline is spread over most of the activities except 
family planning programmes. There is practically no gap between approved 
outlay and actual expenditure under Water Supply and Welfare of Back¬ 
ward Classes, 

A statement showing selected physical targets and achievements in 
1966-67 is given in Appendix 2.4. 

36 P.C.—2. 
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2. Financing of the Plan 

The table below shows the original estimates of financial resources for 
the Plan in the public sector in 1966-67, revised estimates prepared in 
June 1967 and the actual results. 

Financing of Flan Outlay in 1966-67 


(Rs. crores) 


Original Revised Actuals 
estimates estimates 
(a) prepared 
in June, 

1967 (b) 


I. PLAN OUTLAY. 

II. FINANCING OF PLAN OUTLAY . 

2082 

2221 

2 i 37 ‘ 

I. Domestie Budgetary Resources 




Balance from current revenues at 1965-66 rates 
of taxation ( c ) . 

434 

45 (d) 

I 94 ( d 7 

Contribution of railways at 1965-66 rates of 
fares and freight charges , . . 

34 

(-)! 

12 

Surplus of other public enteiTrises, exclusive 
of yield from measures adopted for raising ad¬ 
ditional resources for the Plan 

218 

144 

I5F 

Additional taxation, including measures to 
increase the surpluses of public enterprises 

(i) By Centre (including railways) (e) 

140 

139 

13 1 

(ii) By States. 

5 i 

18(d) 

16(a); 


(a) As indicated in the Planning Commission document entitled “Annual Plan 1966-67’* 
published in March, 1966. 

(fc) Revised. Estimates indicated in the Centre’s budget papers and latest estimates- 
furnished by State Governments during May-June, 1967. 

(c) Inclusive of estimated yield from post-budget measures adopted by the Centre and 
the States in 1965-66. 

(d) In the Planning Commission document entitled “Annual Plan 1966-67” the esti¬ 
mated loss of about Rs. 2 crores for 1966-67 on account of land revenue concessions 
was allowed for in estimating the balance from current revenues at 1965-66 rates of 
taxation whereas in the table above, it has been netted under additional taxation. 

Including yield from the revision of Inter-State sales tax but excluding receipts form 
changes in sales tax on “declared goods”, which are included under additional 
taxation by States. 
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Original Revised Actuals 
estimates estimates 
prepared 
in June, 

196 


Loins from public (net) .... 

209 

204 

204 

Small savings ...... 

135 

125 

us 

Gold bonds, prize bonds and compulsory 
deposits ....... 

I 

2 

2 

Annuity debits. 

35 

22 

28 

Unfunded debt ...... 

88 

85(f) 

83 C/) 

Miscellaneous capital receipts (net) 

ill 

203 

215 

Further resources to be raised by States 

34 



Total— t 

1490 

986 

1160 

2. Budgetary receipts corresponding to external 
assistance 

(a) Other than those under PL 480 

349 

572 

441 (g) 

(b) PL 480 aid .. 

229 

323 

347 

Total—2 

578 

895 

788(g) 

3. Total Budgetary Resources .... 

2068 

1S81 

1948 

4. Deficit financing. 

14 

340 

189 

5. Aggregate Resources Plan Outlay 

2082 

2221 

3137 


(/) Without taking into account the transfer of about Rs. 6 crores made from State 
Provident Funds to the Railway Pension Fund in 1966-67. 


(#) Inclusive of an investment of about Rs. 2 crores by foreign participants in Govern¬ 
ment enterprises. 

It will be seen that as against the actual plan outlay of about Rs. 2,137 
crores in 1966-67, the total domestic budgetary resources of the Centre 
and States amounted to Rs. 1,160 crores. Budgetary receipts correspond¬ 
ing to external assistance amounted to another Rs. 788 crores. The 
balance of the Plan outlay amounting to about Rs. 189 crores was met by 
deficit financing. The details for the Centre and the States respectively 
are shown in Appendix 2.5. 
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Brief comments on the contribution for the Plan from each major source 
are given below. 

Balance from Current Revenues 

The balance for the Plan in 1966-67 from the current revenues of the 
Central and State Governments at 1965-66 rates of taxation, which was 
originally estimated at about Rs. 434 crores, actually turned out at only 
Rs. 194 crores. The deterioration in the balance as compared to the 
original estimate was, however, smaller than that anticipated in June, 1967. 

The reasons for the deterioration in the balance from current revenues 
in 1966-67 as compared to the original estimate were discussed in detail 
in the Planning Commission’s document on the Annual Plan for 1967-68. 
Briefly, it reflected the effects of the failure of monsoon for the second 
year in succession, slowing down of the rate of growth of industrial pro¬ 
duction, increases in dearness allowances for Gover nm ent employees, 
school teachers, employees of Local Bodies, etc. and the devaluation of the 
rupee 1 . 

At the Centre, the balance from current revenues at 1965-66 rates of 
taxation turned out to about Rs. 101 crores as against the original esti¬ 
mate of Rs., 314 crores, representing a deterioration of Rs. 213 crores. 
This is attributable mainly to a large increase in non-plan expenditure. 
The Government’s decision, in the context of the economic situation as 
it developed to subsidise imported foodgrains and fertilisers following 
the devaluation of the rupee, resulted in an additional expenditure of 
of Rs. 134 crores in 1966-67. Debt service increased by about Rs. 49 
crores, due mainly to higher service charges in terms of rupees on external 
debt on account of the devaluation. Besides, the rise in the cost of 
imported stores and equipment involved an increase in non-plan expen¬ 
diture under a number of other items. Furthermore, the sharp rise in 
the cost of living on account of the shortage of foodgrains and agricul¬ 
tural raw materials led to an increase in dearness allowances for Govern¬ 
ment employees. On the revenue side, receipts from import duties and 
corporation tax showed a substantial decline as compared to the original 
estimates, due mainly to lower imports and the depressed level of cor¬ 
porate incomes on account of the recession in the economy. This was, 
however, more than counterbalanced by additional receipts from the 
export duties levied after devaluation and an increase over the original 
estimates in the revenue from Union excise duties, income tax, interest 
etc., even after allowing for the rise in the States’ share in receipts from 
income tax and excise duties. 

In the States, the balance from current revenues at 1965-66 rates of 
taxation turned out to be lower than the original estimate by about Rs. 27 

1 As stated later, devaluation also resulted in an increase in budgetary receipt 
corresponding to external asstisance. 
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crores. There was a substantial increase in the State Governments’ ex¬ 
penditure on relief from natural calamities. Besides, the increases in 
dearness allowances for Government employees, school teachers, 
employees of Local Bodies etc. imposed a substantial additional burden 
on State budgets. Receipts from State taxes also turned out to .be smaller 
than those envisaged originally, mainly due to smaller land revenue 
collections on account of the drought in certain parts of the country. The 
adverse effects of these developments on the balance from current revenues 
were, however, partly offset by an increase in the States’ share in receipts 
from Central taxes, grants from the Centre for relief from natural calamities 
and other non-plan purposes and the States’ non-tax revenues. 

Contibution from Railways 

The railways’ contribution towards the financing of their development 
programme in 1966-67 at 1965-66 rates of fares and freight charges 
was originally estimated at about Rs. 34 crores. As against this, the 
actual contribution is now estimated at only Rs. 12 crores, representing 
a deterioration of about Rs, 22 crores. This is attributable almost 
entirely to a shortfall in railways’ gross earnings due to the fact that 
revenue earning goods traffic registered in 1966-67 an increase of only 
2.2 million tonnes, as compared to the original anticipation of 12 million 
tonnes. The operating expenses of the railways also showed a substantial 
increase on account of the increase in dearness allowance for railway 
employees, rise in the prices of coal and other materials and increase in 
electricity tariffs in several States. But this was more than counter¬ 
balanced by a reduction in the railways’ expenditure on current replace¬ 
ments. 

Contribution of Other Public Enterprise* 

The contribution of other enterprises of the Central Government in 
1966-67 turned out to about Rs, 98 crores as compared to the original 
estimate of Rs. 164 crores. This was due mainly to lower levels of out¬ 
put and sales and increases in production costs on account of additional 
dearness allowances for employees, rise in the prices of imported goods 
following devaluation etc. 

The contribution of State Governments’ enterprises, representing 
mainly the contribution of State Electricity Boards, amounted to about 
Rs. 53 crores. This was quite close to the level envisaged at the time 
of the preparation of the Annual Plan for 1966-67. 

Additional Resource Mobilisation 

The original proposals of the Central Government and railways for 
raising additional resources in 1966-67 were expected to bring in about 
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Rs„ 140 crores in that year, as shown below*. 

(Rs. crores) 

{Estimated yield in 1966-67) 


A. Measures announced in the -Central Budget 

Customs duties .. 0-5 

Union excise duties ......... 52" 3 

Corporation tax .......... 36' 1 

Income tax. 24-5 

Estate duty. 0-7 

Expenditure tax ......... (■—)2‘ 3 

Inter-State sales tax (a). io-o 

Total. m -8 

B. Increase in freight rates announced in the Railways’budget ... 18-1 

Grand Total . . . z39'9 


(a) Excluding receipts from changes in sales tax on “declared goods’’, which are included 
under additional taxation by States. 

Although the concessions subsequently announced by the Central Govern¬ 
ment involved a loss of about Rs. 7 crores, a part of this loss was made 
up by an increase (over the original estimate) in receipts from the 
stepping up of the rate of inter-State sales tax. 

As for the States, the yield in 1966-67 from the fresh measures adopted 
in that year for raising additional resources is estimated at about Rs. 18 
crores, as shown below: 

(Rs. crores) 

(Yield in J966-67) 


Land resettlement. 0-2 

Cess on commercial crops. 0-3 

Changes in State excise duties. 3*0 

Revision of general sales tax, including sales tax on declared goods , 9*2 

Sales tax on motor spirit ......... 0-2 

Tax on motor vehicles and on passengers and goods . . . . i*o 

Revision of electricity duties and tariffs. 2’8 

Purchase tax on raw jute. . 0.5 

Other measures. o-S 

Total .... i8'o 
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The Governments of Madhya Pradesh and Madras, however, 
announced certain concessions in land revenue which involved a loss of 
about Rs, 2 crores in 1966-67 and Rs. 3 crores in a full year. The net 
additional resource mobilisation by State Governments in 1966-67, 
therefore, amounted to about Rs. 16 crores as compared to the original 
estimate of Rs. 51 crores. The full year’s yield from the fresh measures 
adopted by State Governments in 1966-67 is, however, expected to be 
much larger than in that year. Taking into account also the trend in¬ 
crease and allowing for the loss on account of land revenue concessions, 
the net yield in 1967-68 from the additional resource mobilisation under¬ 
taken by State Governments in 1966-67 is estimated at about Rs. 23 
■crores. 

It may be noted here that the State Governments had undertaken 
■substantial additional resources mobilisation for the Annual Plan for 
1966-67 through various measures adopted in 1965-66, subsequent to 
the presentation of the budgets for that year. The yield in 1966-67 
from these post-budget measures is estimated at about Rs. 54 crores. 
Credit for this yield has been taken under balance from current revenues 
at 1965-66 rates of taxation, On the whole, therefore, the total addi¬ 
tional resource mobilisation by State Governments for the Annual Plan, 
although substantially smaller than that envisaged originally, was of a 
fairly large order. 

Loans from Public, Small Savings, etc. 

Actual receipts from loans from public fell short of the original esti¬ 
mate by about Rs.. 5 crores. In the case of small savings, however, the 
■shortfall amounted to as much as Rs. 17 crores, due mainly to the de¬ 
pressed level of domestic output and incomes. Net receipts from un¬ 
funded debt and annuity deposits also turned out to be lower than those 
assumed at the time of the formulation of the Annual Plan for 1966-67. 

Miscellaneous Capital Receipts 

Net miscellaneous capital receipts in 1966-67 amounted to Rs. 225 
crores as against the original estimate of Rs. Ill crores. The actual net 
•receipts at the Centre were higher than the original estimate by about 
Rs. 12 crores while those in the States were higher by as much as Rs. 92 
crores. The large improvement in States is explained primarily by a 
substantial reduction in the stocks of foodgrains etc. held by State Gov¬ 
ernments as against a small addition to such stocks envisaged at the time 
of the formulation of the Annual Plan for 1966-67. Loans from the 
Centre for relief from natural calamities and other non-plan purposes also 
turned out to be somewhat larger than those taken credit for in the 
■original estimates. 
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Budgetary Receipts corresponding to External Assistance 

The budgetary receipts corresponding to external assistance im 
1966-67 were originally estimated at about Rs. 578 crores. In the 
Revised Estimates for that year, such receipts were taken at Rs. 895 
crores, the increase over the original estimate being mainly due to the 
change in the par value of the rupee ,in June, 1966. The actuals now 
available for 1966-67 indicate an increase in PL 480 assistance over the 
Revised Estimate, due mainly to larger foodgrains imports because of 
the difficult food situation in the country. The utilisation of other ex¬ 
ternal assistance, however, showed a substantial shortfall. As a result, 
the total budgetary receipts corresponding to external assistance in 
1966-67, actually turned out at about Rs., 788 crores only as compared 
to the Revised Estimate of Rs. 895 crores. 

Central Assistance to State Plans 

The Central assistance originally allocated for State Plans for 1966-67 
was Rs. 509 crores. With the additions subsequently made for minor 
irrigation, rural electrification and certain other important schemes, the 
total Central assistance was expected to increase to Rs. 589 crores/ 
However, according to the latest available information, the actual utilisa¬ 
tion of Central assistance in 1966-67 amounted to about Rs., 568 crores 
only. 

In addition to the Central assistance of Rs. 568 crores for State Plans, 
the Central Government advanced ad hoc loans of Rs. 108 crores to 
State Governments in 1966-67 towards the clearance of their overdrafts 
with the Reserve Bank. 2 

Deficit Financing 

As stated earlier, the actual deficit financing in 1966-67 by the Cen¬ 
tre and the States taken together amounted to about Rs. 189 crores. 
Although it was considerably larger than that envisaged in the original 
scheme of financing, it represented a substantial drop from the level of 
about Rs. 400 crores reached in the preceding year. It did, however, 
impose a further strain on the economy. 

* In the revised estimates preoared in June 1967, Central assistance for State 

was taken at Rs. 617 crores. Later scrutiny indicated that a part of this assistance 

stewards the financing of a few development schemes, like water supply, connected 

Central projects. Besides, the revised estimates included lump provision for meeting 

increased costs of a few State projects due to devaluation. 

* The repayment of overdrafts by Sta:e Governments has been taken into account? 
working out the estimate of deficit financing. 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE RURAL ECONOMY 
1 . Agricultural Production 

It was an unfavourable year for agricultural production. The mon¬ 
soon of 1966 was poor in most parts of the country and this adversely 
affected the standing kharif crops as well as sowing of rabi crops. The 
rains which came in the middle of November and again in the beginning 
of December in the drought affected areas did bring about some improve¬ 
ment in the rabi crops but the absence of rains thereafter, particularly dur¬ 
ing January 1967 along with a severe cold wave adversely affected the 
growth of these crops, specially in north and north-west India.' Rains in 
the third week of February, 1967 in some areas in the north again 
benefited the crops to some extent but in March 1967 the unseasonal 
heavy showers, combined with hailstorms and strong winds adversely 
affected in certain areas the crops which were ready for harvesting. 

Production of foodgrains was 75 million tonnes in 1966-67 against 72 
million tonnes in 1965-66 and 89 million tonnes in 1964-65. Among 
commercial crops the production of oilseeds, cotton and jute in 1966-67 
showed some improvement over the year 1965-66 whereas there was a 
significant decline in the production of sugarcane, as will be seen from 
the following table: 


Table r : Production Estimates of Major Commercial Crops, 1966-67 


Crop 

Unit 

1965-66 

1966-67 



Actual 

Target* 

Actual 

Production 

Oilseeds . 

. million tonnes 

6-35 

9-89 

6-49 

Sugarcane (gur) 

— do— 

12* 10 

12-69 

9'49 

Cotton . 

. million bales of 1S0 kgs. 
each 

4-76 

6-30 

4 "93 

Jute 

. -^0- 

4'47 

6-92 

5-35 


♦As given in Annual Plan, 1966-67. 
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Shortfalls in 1966-67 were largely due to adverse weather conditions 
prevailing during the year. Package approach to raise the per acre yields 
of commercial crops and foodgrains was continued. Nearly 14.65 lakh 
acres of cotton and 5.28 lakh acres of groundnut were covered by the 
State Package programmes. The Centrally sponsored programme tor 
maximising production of groundnut covered an area lof 1:78 lakh acres. 
In regard to jute the Centrally sponsored programme for foliar spray of 
urea covered an area of 2.90 lakh acres. 

The progress of selected development programmes during 1966-67 is 
given in the following table: 


Table 2: Selected Programmes—Targets and Achievements, 1966-67 


Programme 

Unit 

Target 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Minor irrigation* . . , 

million acres 

3-4** 

3 •4** 

Soil conservation on agricultural lands 

—do— 

3-6 

3-5 

Area under high yielding varieties . 

—do— 

7 *oo 

4-66 

Consumption of chemical fertilisers® 
(a) Nitrogenous (N) . 

*ooo tonnes 

—do— 

1008 

840 

(b) Ph 09 phatic (P, 0 ,). 

—do— 

300 

250 

(c) Potassic (K t O) 

—do— 

140 

11S 

Urban compost® .... 

million tonnes 

4-2 

3'7 

Green manuring* .... 

million acres 

26• I 

20*0 

Plant protection® 

•■do— 

63 

6o*o 


, __ 

—. 

... 


* Includes new irrigation, stablisation of old irrigation, area benefited by drainage, 
floed/sea water protection schemes, etc. 

** Additional. 

@Level reached. 

Shortfalls occurred in respect of the high yielding varieties programme 
and the consumption of chemical fertilisers. The former was largely due 
to scarcity of hybrid seeds, non-availability of water at the right time 
and the unfavourable weather conditions. Progress of minor irrigation, 
soil conservation and plant protection was, on the other hand, 
satisfactory. 

Financial Outlays 

The following table gives the revised outlays and actual expenditure 
for various programmes of Agriculture in 1966-67 by the Centre, States 
and Union Territories. 
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Table 3: Agricultme Sector : Outlays — 1966-67 : Centre, States and Union Territories 


(Rs. crores} 


Head of 
Development 

Outlays (revised) 


Actual Expenditure 

Total Centre States 

Union 

Total Centre States Union 




Terri- 

Terri- 



tories 

tories 


Agricultural Pro- 


duction 

85-05 

I 5'05 

66-99 

3*oi 

62-15 

13-70 

47-07 

1-38 

Ayacut Develop¬ 
ment . 

5-21 

1*20 

4-01 

.. 

4-73 

1*20 

3-53 

, , 

Minor Irrigation 

87-94 

2-17 

84-89* 

0-88 

106-57 

2-17 

104-02 

0-38 

•Soil Conservation 

28-87 

3-50 

24-66 

0-71 

30-17 

3-80 

26-04 

o -33 

Animal Husban¬ 
dry 

16-33 

I' 57 

13-65 

I-11 

11 -96 

1-57 

10*00 

0-39 

Dairying and Milk 
Supply. 

9-47 

0-43 

8-78 

0-26 

713 

0-43 

663 

0- 07 

Forests . . 

x6-6i 

3-12 

12-04 

1-45 

12-83 

a 

CO 

c* 

8-93 

1-08 

Fisheries . 

11-58 

2-68 

8-25 

0-65 

10-62 

2-93 

7-32 

o -37 

Warehousing, 
Marketing and 
Storage , 

6-70 

5'00 

i-6i 

0-09 

7-70 

6-98 

0-69 

003 

Total : Agricultural 
Programmes 

267 76 

34'7 3 

224-8$ 

816 

2 S3 -86 

3 S - 6 o 

214-23 

403 


*Does not include additional outlay of Rs. 22 • 80 crores sanctioned during the year . 


Progress of expenditure at the Centre was on the whole, satisfactory. 
In the States sector, minor irrigation programme was accelerated in view 
of the drought conditions but there was a shortfall under agricultural 
.production mainly due to late sanction of schemes. 

High Yielding Varieties Programme 

In the year under review a significant development in the field of 
agriculture was the introduction of newly evolved high yielding strains 
of paddy, wheat, maize, jowar and bajra which are responsive to high 
doses of fertilisation. An area of 1.82 million acres was covered by this 
programme during the kharif season and 2.84 million acres during the 
rabi/summer season against the target of 2.65 million acres in kharif and 
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4.43 million acres in rabi/summer respectively. The overall crop-wise- 
position is indicated below: 


Table 4 : Progress a} High Yielding Varieties Programme — 1966-67 

(lakh teres) 


Crop Kharif Rabi/summer 







Target 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Target 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Paddy , 

• 

. 

• 


i 5’40 

12-58 

17-15 

9-37 

Maize 

■ 


• 

• 

4-90 

342 

4-42 

1-71 

Jowar . . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3-40 

1 ‘ 17 

5-86 

3-54 

Bajra 

• 

• 



2* So 

I-oi 

0-93 

0-44 

Wheat . 


• 

• 

• 

•• 

• • 

15-93 

1336 

Total . 

• 

b 

•;/ 

* 

26-50 

18-18 

44 - 2 ? 

28-42 


During the kharif season the programme had been taken up in about 
1,747 blocks of 258 districts. Although the high yielding varieties pro¬ 
gramme was intended to be confined as far as possible to the IADP and 
IAAP districts, some States extended it to a number of non-intensive dis¬ 
tricts also. The programme thus got dispersed over large areas and 
there arose problems of staffing and supervision. Further, there was 
pest attack during that season in certain States. 

High yielding varieties are reported to have shown a better perfor¬ 
mance than the traditional varieties in many States. In kharif, 1966 the 
yield ranged between 3,000 lbs. to 6,500 lbs. per acre in case of paddy 
Taichung Native-I; ADT-27 variety of paddy, which was cultivated over 
an area of 2.80 lakh acres in Madras State, gave very promising yields 
ranging from 4,000 lbs. to 5,000 lbs. during the kharif season. The 
highest yield recorded in ,some of the areas of the State was 8,500 to 
9,200 lbs. per acre. The results obtained from the cultivation of the 
hybrids of jowar, bajra and maize were also encouraging and the highest 
yields registered were 4,500 lbs. of jowar, 5,330 lbs, of bajra and 
5,000 lbs. of maize per acre. During rabi/summer season of 1966-67, 
the high yielding varieties of paddy and hybrids of jowar, bajra and’ 
maize gave comparatively better performance than during kharif 1966. 
The Mexican varieties of wheat did remarkably well in all the States. 
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Supply of Inputs 

Though every effort was made to ensure the adequate supply of ferti¬ 
lisers, the demands of all States could not be met due to shortfalls in 
indigenous production. As regards stuper-phosphate, one of the major 
bottlenecks was the scarcity of rock phosphate. The production of town 
compost during 1966-67 has been about 3.7 million tonnes. Foreign 
exchange was made available for the import of about 600 crawler tractors 
and 1,000 power tillers. 

During the year, 14 Central Plant Protection Stations assisted the 
States in organising control operations against various pests and diseases, 
by giving on loan over 25,000 plant protection machines andi supplying 
84,308 kgs. and 3,276 litres of pesticides. These stations also imparted 
training in plant protection methods and techniques to 11,794 persons 
and participated in 13 exhibition-cum-demonstration of both manually 
and power-operated machines.. The aircraft of the Directorate of Plant 
Protection, Quarantine and Storage conducted spraying operations against 
pests and diseases over an area of 84,710 hectares under cotton, jowar, 
sugarcane, groundnut and wheat in certain States. Demonsfration-a/m- 
field trials with new pesticides to keep grains safe from pest'attacks were 
conducted in the rural areas, and advice on safe storage methods was 
also given. Aerial spraying was carried out over 4.95 lakh acres. 
Seventy-five mobile plant protection vans were special^ in iimui 1 for 
high yielding varieties programme districts. 

Minor Irrigation 

Minor irrigation works benefited an area of J.® million acres ThiS 
programme was given a high priority in the context ofSJbQnghtf cdhdationsr 
prevailing in a number of States. An additional outlaw to 

Rs. 22.80 crores was sanctioned for this programme. 'Hit "SflTfes for 
which major part of the additional outlays were sanctioned, were Uttar 

Pradesh (Rs. 5.10 crores), Madras and Maharashtra (Rs. 2.75 crores 

each), Bihar (Rs. 2.70 crores), West Bengal (Rs. 2.3 crores), Madhya 
Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh (Rs. 1,75 crores each) and Rajasthan 

(Rs. 1.30 crores). In the case of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh which were 
severely hit by drought, a much larger programme of minor irrigation 
than was originally provided in the Annual Plan was, in fact, 

implemented. 

Efforts were made to meet credit requirements for dugwells, pump- 
sets, etc. to the largest possible extent from the Land Development 
Banks. The Agricultural Refinance Corporation also agreed to finance 
such works on certain conditions. For providing supplemental irrigation 
during the period of keen demand ne.w wells and private tubewells were 
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constructed in command areas of existing major-medium irrigation pro¬ 
jects. The programmes of electrical pumpsets and rural electrification 
were closely dovetailed to energise the maximum number of pumpsets- 
with maximum economy. Nearly 1,44,000 pumpsets were energised dur¬ 
ing the year under review. Further, work on Centrally sponsored pro¬ 
gramme for Ground Water Surveys and Investigations was also under¬ 
taken in different States, 

Water Utilisation 

In order to ensure fuller and more efficient utilisation of irrigation- 
potential of major, medium and minor irrigation works for maximising, 
agricultural production, integrated pilot projects were initiated in the 
ayacuts of the projects in which water utilisation had yet to reach the 
desired level. Two such projects were formulated for the areas irrigated’ 
from canals and State tubewells in Azamgarh district of U.P. and from 
Tungabhadra Canal in Bellary district of Mysore. Similar projects from 
other States were under scrutiny. Apart from these pilot projects,, 
schemes for general ayacut development were undertaken in nine States- 
within the State Plan provisions. 

Agro-Industries Corporation 

Assam, Maharashtra, Bihar, Madras and Uttar Pradesh had set up 
such Corporations. An amount of -Rs.. 100 lakhs was contributed by the 
Centre to the share capital of these Corporations and an equal amount 
was provided by the State Governments. These Corporations were to 
take up, as one of their functions, the hire-purchase of machinery. 
Maharashtra Corporation has decided to set up a granulated fertiliser 
factory and a superphosphate factory. 

Special Area Programmes 

A seventeen-member Desert Board with four non-official members 
was constituted for formulating and executing schemes for the develop¬ 
ment of desert areas. As a first step in the development of the chroni¬ 
cally drought-affected areas, identification of the hard core of these areas 
was taken up. For the speedy development of agriculture in hill areas, 
broad guidelines were finalised. For tackling the problems of water¬ 
logging and salinity in the command of Chambal in Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh, pilot projects were being finalised. A few other Spe¬ 
cial Area Schemes relating to the development of Sunderbans, develop¬ 
ment of Malnad in Mysore, reclamation of lands in Kuttanad area of 
Kerala, integrated area programme for the benefit of small holders in 
Maharashtra and the development of the Rajasthan Cana Command" 
Area were in various stages of formulation and processing. 
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Supply of Credit 

The Reserve Bank of India sanctioned to cooperative banks special 
credit limits aggregating to Rs. 31 crores for meeting the needs of High 
Yielding Varieties programme. The utilisation, however, was much less 
on account of procedural and other difficulties. Supply of short and 
medium-term credit amounted to about Rs. 365 crores. The supply of 
cooperative credit was supplemented by taccavi loans amounting to about 
Rs. 60 crores. A credit limit of Rs. 50 crores, at any point of time, was 
also agreed to by the Reserve Bank of India for the purchase of ferti¬ 
lisers. The Land Development Banks advanced long-term bans of the 
order of Rs, 60 crores against Rs. 58 crores in 1965-66. 

The Agricultural Refinance Corporation had also given substantial 
support to special medium and long-term projects; it sanctioned 42 
schemes in ten States involving a total outlay of Rs. 43.29 crores upto- 
March 1967. These included 15 schemes approved during 1966-67 
alone, for which the refinance sanctioned was Rs. 8.53 crores., 

Storage and Warehousing 

Because of the difficult financial position and a virtual ban on con¬ 
struction programmes, no new construction of godowns was taken up by 
the Government of India during 1966-67. The works for providing a 
total capacity of 3.95 lakh tonnes already in progress were, however, con¬ 
tinued during the year. In addition, storage capacity of 56,700 tonnes 
was completed during 1966-67. Besides, the Central Warehousing Cor¬ 
poration completed the construction of 13,400 tonnes of storage capacity 
during the same year as part of their plan programme and 144,663 
tonnes of storage capacity under ‘crash programme’ in Andhra Pradesh* 
and 10,000 tonnes under emergency programme in Assam. The Food 
Corporation of India embarked upon a construction programme of 1.45 
lakh tonnes capacity during the year. 

Agricultural Research 

An important step in this field was the start made for the formula¬ 
tion of proposals for coordinated research on different commodities in 
various States with the collaboration of Central Research Institutes, 
Agricultural Universities and State Research Stations. In a number of 
States, field programme units were expected to be set up to act as links 
between the research institutions, Government Agricultural Departments 
and the field operation staff. Efforts are being concentrated to bring results 
of research closer to the field operations, so as to enable the research 
institutions to know at first hand the problems faced in the implementation 
of agricultural programmes. 
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Soil Conservation 

The programme of soil conservation was given a high priority in 1966-67 
as a measure of relief and productive investment in the States facing drought 
conditions. About 250 soil conservation schemes covering nearly 35 lakh 
acres of agricultural lands and 1.34 lakh acres of forest and pasture lands 
were taken up in the different States. In addition, about 32,000 acres of 
ravine lands and an equal area under alkaline and saline lands were 
reclaimed. 

Under the Centrally sponsored scheme for soil conservation in catchment 
areas of river valley projects, soil conservation work was carried over 2 lakh 
acres. An area of about 13.48 lakh acres was surveyed under the all- 
India Soil and Land Use Survey Scheme. A study of aerial photographs 
to locate areas of accelerated erosion for priority treatment was also under¬ 
taken in the catchments of some of the river valley projects- Work on 
field investigations and collection of basic data essential for supporting soil 
and water conservation programmes was intensified at the soil conservation 
research, demonstration and training centres. Training in soil conservation 
was imparted to about 100 officers and 200 assistants during the year. 

Forests 

The important forest development programmes undertaken by the State 
Governments during the year 1966-67 included, among others, raising of 
large-scale plantations of economic species, rehabilitation of degraded 
forests, improvement of forest communications, intensification of forest 
research and forest protection measures. 

The Centrally sponsored scheme of plantation of quick-growing forest 
species for meeting the requirements of wood-based industries showed 
satisfactory progress with a coverage of nearly 1.2 lakh acres during the 
year. A project for pre-investment survey of forest resources was also 
started in April 1965, with assistance from the United Nations Special 
Fund, to investigate the economic availability of forest raw materials for 
the development of wood-based industries in selected areas. 

The project for establishment of logging training centres, which was 
taken up with the help of the United Nations Special Fund from 1965, 
•progressed according to the schedule; 183 persons had received training in 
the use of modern logging equipment by the end of March 1967- The 
research on various aspects of forests and forest products was continued 
at the Forest Research Institute, Dehradun. Another important develop¬ 
ment during the year was the setting up of Statistical Cells in the Forest 
Departments both at the Centre and in the States. 
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3. Animal Husbandry, Dairing and Fisheries 
Animcl Husbandry 

The area development approach on the lines of package programme for 
agricultural production was introduced for the improvement of cattle, sheep, 
pig and poultry. With a view to providing the necessary marketing 
incentives to farmers, each intensive cattle development project was linked 
with a major dairy plant. Three intensive cattle development projects were 
sanctioned during the year, raising the total number of such projects to 
22. A large Central Cattle Breeding Farm at Chiplima (Orissa), was 
sanctioned. Sites for two more farms were selected. Five new key village 
blocks were established and six existing ones were expanded. Under the 
scheme for rearing of calves, 1,064 buffalo-calves and 1,046 Haryana 
graded calves were lifted from Haringhata and Aarey Milk Colonies for 
free distribution. The Government Livestock Farm, Hissar supplied about 
300 bulls during the year. 

The Regional Poultry Farms produced about 22.2 lakh eggs and dis¬ 
tributed 5.7 lakh chicks for breeding purposes. In addition, about 384 
farmers were provided subsidy for purchase of breeding and rearing equip¬ 
ment and 369 farmers were trained. The two poultry dressing plants at 
Chandigarh and Poona were in the final stages of completion. 

The regional pig breeding station-cwm-bacon factories at Aligarh and 
‘Haringhata made satisfactory progress. In addition, two more bacon 
factories, one each in Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh were in the process 
of establishment. Under the improved stock breeding programme, 695 
boars and sows were distributed. 

The sheep shearing, wool-grading and marketing programme continued 
to make progress in Rajasthan with the assistance provided by U.N. Special 
Fund. Two wool grading-cwm-marketing centres and 127 sheep shearing 
centres were set up. The programme for fine wool production through cross 
breeding of local flocks with exotic sheep was takeni up in the hilly areas. 

The rinderpest eradication programme continued to make steady 
progress. During the year, over 11 million vaccinations were carried out. 
In addition, about 1.5 million animals were vaccinated in the immune belt 
area along the international border. About 35 million doses were produced 
at various vaccine production centres. 

Dairying and Milk Supply 

With the establishment of two large-size dairy plants at Hyderabad and 
Madurai and five of medium type at Bareilly, Kolhapur, Nasik, Palghat and 
Tiruchirapalli, the total number of milk plants in operation increased from 
37 to 44. It comprised of 37 milk supply schemes, 4 milk drying plants 
16 P.C.—3. 
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and 3 creameries. In addition, 43 other milk supply schemes were in¬ 
different stages of implementation. This includes 12 dairy plants covered- 
under Swedish credit and 6 under Danish credit programmes. The total 
handling capacity of various milk supply schemes increased from 13 lakh 
litres to 15.5 lakh litres per day. The daily output of milk powder from 
the factories at Anand, Amritsar, Mehsana and Rajkot amounted to about 
18 tonnes. A sum of Rs. 2'54 crores was allocated under the Danish Food 
Loan for the import of milk powder, against which 3,500 tonnes of milk 
powder was received. The Delhi Milk Scheme continued to make steady 
progress during the year, with a.total distribution of 727 lakh litres of 
milk. It also supplied milk to 94 units of defence forces stationed at 
Delhi. 

Fisheries 

During the year, about 800 fishing boats were mechanised and arrange¬ 
ments were made for the import of 500 additional diesel engines. The 
indigenous production was of the order of 485 engines- The total number 
of mechanised boats in operation was around 6,000 by the end of the 
year. As regards exploratory fishing, three large fishing vessels were 
received from Norway under the Indo-Norwegian Project. In regard to 
inland fisheries, the schemes relating to production of fish seed, construction 
of fish farms, development of fishing in reservoirs and establishment of ice 
and cold storage plants and transport facilities made steady progress. 
Six refrigerated rail vans, 25 ice plants, 19 cold storages, 6 walk-in-coolers 
and 4 freezing plants were established. Eight fishing harbours were 
constructed at Veraval, Jaffrabad (first stage) and Navabunder in Gujarat, 
Kagalhimi (Mysore), Nagapatnam (Madras), Azhicode and Ponnani in 
Kerala and Kakinada in Andhra Pradesh. Construction of another eleven 
harbours was in progress. 

4. Subsidiary Foods and Applied Nutrition Programme 
Subsidiary Foods 

The three institutes of Catering Technology and Applied Nutrition at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and the Institute of Hotel Management, 
Catering and Nutrition, New Delhi continued to impart training for diploma, 
craftsman, and housewives courses. About 120 students for diploma and 
about 550 students for craft courses were expected to complete their 
training at these institutes. In addition, about 300 housewives had 
completed their training in short-term courses in bakery, cookery and 
canning. 

Four Food Craft Centres, one each in Kalamassary (Kerala), Bangalore- 
(Mysore), Panaji (Goa) and Lucknow (U.P.) were being established. These- 
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Centres will help in disseminating knowledge on food science to various 
food industries besides imparting training in food trades and crafts. 

Seven modern rice mills set up in different I.A-D.P. areas started working 
in full swing during the year. The preliminary studies carried out in these 
mills indicated that the mills which adopted a combination of modem 
techniques gave better yield in quantity as well as quality. Detailed 
evaluation programme was in progress. 

The Government of Australia offered six automatic modem bakeries 
as gift under the Colombo Plan, A Government company, Modem Bakeries 
(India) Private, Ltd., with an authorised share capital of Rs. 1 crore was 
registered in October 1965 to arrange for the installation and operation of 
these bakeries at Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Edapally (Kerala) 
and Madras. The sites for bakery buildings were selected and construction 
at Bombay and Madras was in an advanced stage. Three more automatic 
bakeries had been offered by the Government of Canada as gift under the 
Colombo Plan and these were proposed to be put up at Hyderabad, 
Kanpur and Chandigarh. The project is intended to provide nutritious 
bread of standard quality at reasonable price and to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of bakery industry on sound and scientific lines. 

Applied Nutrition Programme 

Of the 362 blocks in which the programme was in operation at the 
end of 1966-67, 221 blocks were taken up during the Third Plan period 
and 141 in the year under report. The Plan provisions under the respective 
heads of development like minor irrigation, horticulture, fisheries and poultry 
development were drawn upon to implement the programme. With a vie* 
to invest the programme with an identity of its own, the State Govern* 
ments have been asked to ensure that earmarked resources from the 
respective heads of development in the agriculture sector are pooled 
together in the State budgets under a compromise head, ‘Applied Nutrition 
Programme’. 

The main production components of the programme are horticulture, 
fisheries and poultry, and to the extent resources of the Plan schemes are 
drawn upon for the promotion of the programme, these components carry 
Central assistance admissible under the individual schemes. Certain other 
essential elements of the programme like assistance to associate organisa¬ 
tions and to some school-based activities, however, remain outside the 
purview of the Plan and do not attract any Plan assistance. To cover the 
gap, special Central assistance of Rs. 17,000 per block per annum is being 
given to the Applied Nutrition Programme blocks started from 1966-67 
onwards, subject to matching contribution by the State Governments. 

5- Cooperation 

The main schemes of cooperative development which are being imple¬ 
mented under the Plan relate to the strengthening of the cooperative credit 
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structure, emphasis on cooperative marketing and processing, organisation 
of consumer cooperative stores, strengthening of the staff of the cooperative 
societies and banks and programmes for training and education of non- 
officials and managerial personnel. 

Cooperative Credit 

In the field of cooperative credit, the programme envisaged increasing 
coverage of agricultural population, intensive programme of revitalisation 
of the primary agricultural credit societies, increasing the resources of co¬ 
operative banks and societies with a view to enabling the credit structure 
to provide larger quantum of credit for agricultural production. During 

1965- 66, cooperatives distributed short-term and medium-term credit to 
the extent of Rs. 345 crores. This increased to about Rs. 365 crores in 

1966- 67- Under the programme of revitalisation of primary agricultural 
credit societies, viable and potentially viable societies created by amalga¬ 
mation of small societies are being given management subsidy for appointing 
paid managers. About 11,000 societies were taken up for this programme 
during 1966-67. Assistance was provided to central cooperative banks 
for opening about 150 branches. 

Under the scheme for strengthening the stabilisation funds of the co¬ 
operative banks, the Government of India provided assistance of Rs. 6*77 
crores to the States. The Reserve Bank of India provided supplementary 
assistance to the extent of Rs. 4.82 crores. With this assistance, it was 
possible for cooperatives to convert short-term loans into medium-term loans 
and provide fresh finance for production. In the sphere of long-term credit 
the Land Development Banks advanced loans of the order of Rs. 60 crores 
in 1966-67 as against Rs. 58 crores in 1965-66. The Government of 
India provided direct support for the debenture floatation programme of 
Land Development Banks to the extent of Rs. 8.55 crores. 

Marketing and Processing 

By the end of the Third Plan, all important secondary markets had 
been covered by a network of primary cooperative marketing societies. The 
super-structure of cooperative marketing consisted of the National Co¬ 
operative Agricultural Marketing Federation and 20 State level apex 
marketing societies, in addition to over 162 district-level marketing societies 
in some States. During 1966-67, steps were taken to consolidate and 
strengthen the marketing structure. To this end, State Governments 
contributed Rs. 144 lakhs to the share capital of the marketing societies at 
various levels, and also assisted them with subsidies for employment of 
managerial staff and establishment of grading units as well as loans for 
purchase of transport vehicles. Financial assistance was provided to the 
marketing societies as well as village cooperatives for construction of 635 
new rural godowns and 148 new godowns at market centres respectively 
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during the year. As on 31st March, 1967, the total storage capacity in the 
cooperative sector was of the order of 2 ’5 million tonnes. The value of 
agricultural produce marketed by cooperatives rose from Rs. 174 crores. 
in 1960-61 to Rs. 314 crores in 1966-67, 

The number of cooperative sugar factories licensed by the end of 
1966-67 increased to 76 compared to 65 at the end of 1964-65. Of these, 
54 were underproduction during 1966-67 season. Upto the end of March, 
1967, 1,497 processing units were organised for cotton, paddy, oilseeds, 
jute, etc. Of the total number, 49 units were assisted during the year 
1966-67. A Centrally sponsored scheme was introduced during the year 
for establishment of export-oriented agricultural processing units and 
modernisation of rice mills in the cooperative sector. Under this scheme, 
assistance was provided for 3 fruit and vegetable units, 3 rice bran oil 
plants and 3 modern rice mills, besides spillover assistance to 17 units. 
Assistance was also provided for establishment of 27 new cooperative cold 
storages during the year 1966-67. Cooperatives distributed agricultural 
inputs of the value of Rs. 158.83 crores and consumer goods worth Rs. r 245 
crores during the year. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives 

Under the Centrally sponsored scheme of consumer cooperatives, 345 
wholesale stores and about 9,479 primaries/branches were functioning at 
the end of June 1967. It is proposed to bring 20 per cent of the urban 
population and 20 per cent of the retail trade in the essential consumer 
goods within the consumer cooperative fold. Under the accelerated 
programme taken up in the wake of devaluation, 98 wholesale stores with 
about 1,000 retail units were organised during the year. In addition, 38 
big department stores were also established. Six cooperative stores in 
the university campuses also came up during the year. A supply 
organisation was set up at the Centre in the Department of Cooperation 
for arranging supplies for the consumer cooperative stores on a priority 
basis, at prices normally charged by the suppliers at the first point of 
distribution. 

The total sales of the wholesale stores during the Cooperative Year 
ended 30th June, 1967, amounted to Rs. 174 crores against Rs. 144 crores 
in the preceding year. During 1966-67 another three State level Coopera¬ 
tive Consumer Federations were organised, bringing the total number of 
such federations to T4. These State level bodies are merged into the 
National Federation, which started functioning from September 1966. It 
handled business worth Rs. 1 50 crores. 

Cooperative Farming 

520 cooperative farming societies were organised during the year, 
involving an outlay of Rs. 63.33 lakhs. In addition, assistance was provided' 
for societies organised in the gramdan areas to the extent of Rs. 6.5CJ 
lakhs. 
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Labour Cooperative s 

There were about 5,000 labour cooperatives by the end of 1966-67, 
with a membership of 3 lakhs. During the year, financial assistance was 
provided to about 150 societies. The scheme of pilot districts made 
satisfactory progress in Orissa, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh and 
Punjab. Under this scheme, the Government of India have recommended 
the establishment of a coordination committee at the district level for 
listing out various labour intensive programmes and preparation of an 
integrated work schedule in order to provide continuous employment as also 
the establishment of district federations. In regard to other cooperatives, 
financial assistance was given for organisation of 33 rickshaw pullers’ 
societies, 9 printing presses and 14 washermen cooperatives. 

6. Community Development and Panchayati Raj 
Community Development 

The entire country has been covered by the Community Development 
programme. As on the 1st January, 1967, there were 1,853 stage I blocks, 
2,220 stage II blocks and 1,191 post-stage II blocks, besides four blocks 
in the pre-extension stage. 

In 1966-67, there was a considerable shortfall in the provision of funds 
in the community development programmes, which resulted in the curtail¬ 
ment of certain activities, especially those involving community partici¬ 
pation and community action. 

The future lines of action on community development and panchayati 
Raj were considered by the Annual Conferences of officials and the State 
Ministers-in-charge of Community Development and Panchayati Raj held 
in August and October, 1966. Some of the main recommendations made 
at these Conferences were: continued maintenance of an integrated approach 
to rural development, combined with flexibility at the operational level, 
emphasis on nationwide priority programmes like, agriculture and family 
planning; other programmes of local relevance being determined in 
accordance with the local needs and resources, intensification of special 
programmes which lend themselves to effective implementation by the 
block organisations, of mobilisation of rural manpower, construction of 
wells, applied ^nutrition, etc. and strengthening of the Panchayati Raj 
structure with commensurate functions and resources to enable them to 
play a positive role in the development of local areas. 

Panchayati Raj 

The three-tier Panchayati Raj system has been in operation in all the 
States except Madhya Pradesh, Kerala, Jammu and Kashmir and Nagaland 
The coverage in Bihar presently extends to the three districts, Ranchi, 
Bhagalpur and Dhanbad only. 
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In pursuance of the accepted policy of development of the Pancbayati 
Raj institutions as the prime agencies for rural development, increasing 
attention was given to appraisal of the working of these institutions with 
a view to identify emerging problems and taking steps to improve their 
functions. 

The State Governments undertook a detailed examination of the legisla¬ 
tive provisions, organisational arrangements and administrative procedures 
with a view to enabling the Panchayati Raj institutions to make maximum 
contribution towards increasing agricultural production. The review has 
revealed that while there were no noticeable lacunae in the assignment of 
functions to the Panchayati Raj institutions, effective involvement of these 
bodies has yet to be fully achieved by routing of appropriate programmes 
and commensurate financial resources through them. There is also scope/ 
for improvement in administrative / and institutional arrangements for co¬ 
ordination and for the supply of inputs at the right time and in adequate 
quantities. 

7. Land Reforms 

The principal developments in land reforms during 1966-67 are indi¬ 
cated below: 

Abolition of Intermediaries 

The abolition of intermediary tenures such as zamindaris, jagirs and 
inams had been carried out earlier, practically all over the country. The 
principal developments during the period under review relate to the abolition 
of some minor intermediary interests which still remained to be extinguished. 
Legislation was enacted in Andhra Pradesh for the abolition of religious, 
charitable and service inams in the Telangana region. In Madhya Pradesh, 
legislation was enacted for abolition of Thoka and Lambardari tenures and 
estates belonging to ex-rulers in the Vindhya Pradesh region of the State, 
Proposals were formulated for the abolition of Alwara and Taram tenures 
in Dadra and Nagar Haveli. The Daman Abolition of Proprietorship of 
Villagers Act was upheld by the Supreme Court and implementation of 
legislation was taken up. 

Tenancy Reforms 

The main features of tenancy reforms are: (i) regulation of rents; 
(ii) security of tenure; (iii) bringing tenants in direct contact with the State 
and (iv) conferment of ownership on them. 

Legislation for regulation of rents has been enacted in all the States 
although the level of rents statutorily fixed varies from State to State. 
Except for Andhra area, Haryana, Punjab and West Bengal, the, level of 
fair rent or crop-share is generally l/4th of the gross produce or less. 
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Comprehensive legislation conferring substantial rights on tenants have- 
been enacted in all the States except Assam, Bihar, Haryana, Andhra 
Pradesh (Andhra area) and West Bengal (in respect of Bargadars)- How¬ 
ever, provision has yet to be made in respect of these States for bringing 
tenants or share-croppers into direct relationship with the Government, 
The present state of tenancy records also left much to be desired and it 
operated as a constraint in die provision of agricultural credit to the culti¬ 
vators whose names are not entered in the record of rights. 

In Orissa and Mysore where comprehensive legislation had been enacted 
earlier, the time limit for application for resumption was extended. In 
Kerala, President’s Act was promulgated for (i) preventing eviction of 
cultivating tenants and Kudikidappukara belonging to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and (ii) strengthening the provisions for regulation of 
surrenders and enabling Government to settle tenants on such lands. The 
tenancy legislation has since been amended further for suspending the 
landlords’ right of resumption from tenants and for extending application 
of fair rent provisions to tenants of small holdings. In Gujarat, legislation 
was amended to grant another opportunity to tenants who are in possession 
of land to exercise the right of purchase. Rules were also framed for 
granting takaavi loans to such tenants. In Maharashtra also, tenants who 
had failed to make the payment in lump-sum or in instalments were given' 
another opportunity to exercise the right of purchase. 

Ceiling on Land Holdings 

Legislation for ceiling on land holdings had been enacted earlier in all 
States, except the former Punjab area where there was no ceiling on owner¬ 
ship but the Government had been empowered to settle tenants on land 
held by a person in excess of the permissible limit. Some progress was 
made in taking possession of surplus lands and their ditribution but there 
was still much to be done. A total of about 2.4 million acres have been« 
declared surplus or taken possession of by State Governments out of which 
about 44 per cent of the area has been distributed. The Statewise position, 
according to reports received was as under: 

(Acres) 


Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Haryana 

Jammu and Kashmir 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras . 
Maharashtra 
Punjab . 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal . 
Himachal Pradesh 
Tripura . 

Totat. 


Surplus Area 


73,692 

45,788 

1,82,250 

4,50,000 

75^31 

24,581 

2,46,619 

i,9i,527 

2,30,846 

7,94,410 

6,525 

42 

23,62,891 


Area Distributed 


54,981 

4,50,000 

12,114 

17,412 

1,50,716 

1,60,383 

1,10,707 

1,82,338 

292 

10,43,160 
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The Constitution Seventeenth (Amendment) Act, 1964 was enacted to 
provide adequate 'protection to land reform laws including legislation for 
ceiling on land holdings. There has, however, been some difficulty about 
the provisions in the Orissa Land Reforms Act as amended in 1965. The 
Orissa High Court struck down the provisions of this Act, which lowered 
the ceiling limit from 25 to 20 standard acres, on the ground that it 
attracted the second proviso to Article 31A(1) of the Constitution. The 
State 'Government has been granted permission to file an appeal in the 
Supreme Court 

Consolidation of Holdings 

The work relating to consolidation of fragmented holdings reached near 
completion in Haryana and Punjab. In U.P. also, considerable progress 
was made. During 1966-67, the total area consolidated was about 1*6 
million hectares. In all other States, progress was slow. 

Settlement of Landless Agricultural Workers 

Further progress was made in the implementation of the Centrally 
sponsored scheme for survey of waste lands in blocks of less than 250 
acres and in settlement of landless agricultural workers. Schemes covering 
3*3 lakhs families were under way. 

Problems of Implementation 

The Land Reforms Implementation Committee which had been set up* 
by the National Development Council to review the progress of land reforms 
in different States and propose measures for securing the implementation 
of land reform legislation, submitted its report in August 1966. Attention 
of the State Governments has been drawn to the recommendations made by; 
the Committee. 


8. Rural Works Programme 

The object of the Rural Works Programme is to provide additional 
employment to agricultural workers during slack seasons in areas with high 
incidence of unemployment and under-employment. By the end of the 
Third Five Year Plan, the programme covered 998 blocks. The total ex¬ 
penditure incurred on the programme during the five-year period 1961—66 
amounted to about Rs 19*3 crores, the expenditure reported during the 
last year of the plan viz., 1965-66, being of the order of Rs. 8*4 crores. 

The data so far available regarding the. physical achievements under the 
programme during the Third Plan period in respect of an expenditure of 
Rs. 12*01 crores show that 1,04,218 hectares were provided with minor 
irrigation facilities, 1,73,970 hectares were brought under soil conservation 
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and afforestation measures, 77,213 hectares benefited by flood protection, 
anti waterlogging and land reclamation measures and 16,684 kilometres of 
inter-village roads were constructed. 

In view of the limited resources that could be made available, the 
coverage of the programme was not extended after 1965-66. Instead, the 
State Governments were requested to consolidate the programme by weeding 
out ineffective blocks which did not satisfy the criteria laid down for selec¬ 
tion of areas and by taking up new blocks in their place. In view of 
paucity of resources, a budget provision of Rs. 7-75 crores was made for 
ithe programme in 1966-67. Against this, the actual expenditure is 
reported to be around Rs. 7-50 crores. It is estimated that the programme 
resulted in the creation of about 300 lakh mandays of employment to 
agricultural workers during the 1966-67 slack season. In terms of 100 
days of employment, the programme benefited over 3 lakh persons during 
1966-67. The available data in regard to the achievement of physical 
targets show that for an expenditure of Rs. 3*71 crores, 24,403 hectares 
were provided with minor irrigation facilities, 43,100 hectares benefited 
by soil conservation and afforestation schemes, 21,544 hectares benefited 
by land reclamation, anti-waterlogging and flood protection measures and 
that 7,110 kilometres of village roads were constructed. 



CHAPTER IV 
IRRIGATION 


The table below shows the cumulative potential and utilisation from the 
plan projects at the end of each Plan period and the targets and achieve¬ 
ments for 1966-67: 

(million acres-gross) 



First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

1966-67 (additional) 

Targets Achieve¬ 
ment 

End of 
1966-67 

(actual) 

potential 

6-5 

n -7 

17 -S 

3-5 

i-4 

18-9 

Utilisation 

3 -t 

8-3 

13-5 

2'0 

1-7 

15-2 

Gap between Poten¬ 
tial and Utilisation 

3‘4 

3-4 

4 -o 

o -5 

•• 

3'7 


The State-wise distribution of benefits in 1966-67 is given in Appendix 
4.2- Not all the potential created in a year is available for utilisation in 
that very year. Therefore, the utilisation in any year has to be viewed in 
relation to the potential created in the previous year. Although the percentage 
utilisation has improved in recent years, there is still a gap of 3-7 million 
acres left at the end of 1966-67. In order to ensure fuller utilisation of 
irrigation potential created, a programme of Ayacut* Development was 
included in the agriculture sector. An outlay of about Rs. 4 crores was 
incurred on this programme during 1966-67. Apart from certain works 
taken up by the Centre, the State Governments have also undertaken similar 
programmes for speedy utilisation of irrigation potential as part of their 
normal agriculture development programmes- 

The position in regard to the financial outlays for major and medium 
irrigation and flood control programmes is indicated below: 

(Rs. crores) 





First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

1966-67 

Plan Actual 

Provision Expenditure 

Irrigation 

* 

. 

300 

380 

580 

130 

130 

Flood Control , 

* ' 

• 

14 

49 

87 

12 

15 


*Ayacut is the term used for ‘authorised irrigable area’. 
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Appendix 4.1 gives the State-wise distribution of plan expenditure for 
1966-67. The projects on which comparatively small expenditure had 
been incurred were reviewed and rephased with a view to make available 
resources in men, money and materials for priority schemes. Although 
there was slight excess expenditure over the Plan provision for irrigation 
during 1966-67, there was a shortfall in achievement of physical targets, 
mainly due to the general rise in the prices of materials and labour. The 
shortfall in the target for utilisation was due to drought conditions prevailing 
in some parts of the country resulting in inadequate storage in the reser¬ 
voirs like Chambal, Bhakra, etc. 

Flood Control 

Although the monsoon was below normal in most parts of the country, 
severe floods occurred in Assam, north Bihar, parts of Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, 
Manipur and Tripura. Floods of moderate intensity were experienced in 
Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Orissa, Punjab and West Bengal. An area 
of 105 lakh acres was affected by floods- The damage to crops was 
estimated at Rs. 64 crores. A population of nearly 124 lakhs in 25,000 s 
villages was affected and nearly 1-56 lakh houses were damaged. The 
total damage due to floods was assessed at about Rs. 66 crores. 

The expenditure on flood control, drainage, anti-waterlogging and 
anti-sea erosion works during 1966-67 was around Rs. 15 crores. Various 
flood control measures such as provision of new embankments, raising and 
strengthening of existing embankments, river training works, etc. were 
undertaken- Important flood control works in progress or nearing comple¬ 
tion were: construction of Goverdhan drain in Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Haryana; Ghaggar flood control scheme in Rajasthan, Haryana and Punjab;. 
Bagmati flood protection scheme in Bihar; extension and improvements to 
Dibrugarh town protection works in Assam and Sheeldahgong drainage 
scheme in West Bengal. The flood control measures so far undertaken 
have benefited an area of about 125 lakh acres and provided protection to 
about 125 towns and 4,500 villages. 

The anti-sea erosion programme in Kerala continues to receive attention. 
A Beach Erosion Board was set up by the Ministry of Irrigation and Power 
to tackle the problem in a scientific and coordinated manner. Upto the 
end of Third Plan, an expenditure of Rs. 6-3 crores was incurred on anti¬ 
sea erosion schemes in Kerala to protect a length of about 36 miles of sea 
coast. The corresponding expenditure incurred in 1966-67 was around 
Rs. 73 lakhs. 

The progress of certain important projects is reviewed in the Annexure. 
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ANNEXURE 

REVIEW OF PROGRESS OF IMPORTANT IRRIGATION PROJECTS 
(i) Nagarjunasagar Project (Andhra Pradesh) 

The revised estimated cost of the project indicated by the State Govern¬ 
ment is Rs. 164-5 crores. The ultimate irrigation potential of sanctioned 
project is 20 6 lakh acres. An outlay of Rs. 121 crores had been incurred 
to the end of 1966-67. A potential of 5'79 lakh acres was created by the. 
•end of June, 1966. The corresponding utilisation was 15,000 acres only. 
The utilisation was low as the water level in the reservoir did not permit 
irrigation of more than 15,000 acres from the canals. But the stored 
water in the reservoir helped in stabilising irrigation to the extent of 3 lakh 
acres in Krishna Delta- 

<ii) Kosi Project (Bihar) 

The revised cost of the project is Rs. 72 crores of which Rs. 45' crores 
pertain to irrigation and Rs. 27 crores to flood control. The ultimate 
irrigation from the project would be of the order of 14 lakh acres. The 
outlay incurred to the end of 1966-67 was Rs. 63.5 crores, of which Rs. 38 
•crores pertain to irrigation and Rs. 25 5 crores to flood control. The 
project is expected to be completed in 1968-69. A potential of 6.65 lakh 
-acres was created to the end of 1966-67 and the corresponding utilisation 
was about 5 lakh acres. The utilisation is expected to increase further 
with the extension of distribution system up to 2 cusecs outlets which is 
under progress. 

(iii) Gandak (Bihar and Uttar Pradesh) 

This is a joint project of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh but Nepal would 
also derive benefits from it. The total estimated cost of the irrigation 
portion of the project is Rs. 139 crores of which the works in Bihar are 
estimated to cost Rs. 89 crores, in Nepal Rs. 3 crores and in UP. Rs. 47 
crores. The ultimate irrigation potential of the project is placed at 35■ 5 
lakh acres of which 27-8 lakh acres are in Bihar, 6 5 lakh acres in Uttar 
Pradesh and 1-2 lakh acres in Nepal. The outlay incurred to the end of 
1966-67 was about Rs. 38 crores, of which Rs. 28 crores was in Bihar' and 
Rs. 10 crores in Uttar Pradesh. 

(iv) Chambal Project (Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan) 

This is a joint project of Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan,, comprising 
Gandhisagar dam, Ranapratapsagar dam, Kotah dam, Kotah barrage and 
the canal system- The cost of the entire project is Rs. 117 crores; The 
irrigation portion of the project is estimated to cost Rs. 74 crores of which 
Rs. 43 crores represent the share of Madhya Pradesh and Rs. 31 crores of 
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Rajasthan. The outlay incurred to end of 1966-67 was about Rs. 62 
crores of which Rs. 39 crores was in Madhya Pradesh! and Rs. 23 crores 
in Rajasthan. As against an ultimate irrigation potential of 14 lakh acres, 
the irrigation potential created by the end of 1966-67 was about 8 9 lakh 
acres with a utilisation of 3'1 lakh acres- The utilisation was low due to 
inadequate storage in the Gandhisagar reservoir on account of lean monsoon 
for two consecutive years. The progress on works was hampered due to 
non-availability of sufficient labour for various reasons. 

(v\ Parambikulam Aliyar Project (Madras) 

The revised cost of this project is estimated at Rs. 59 crores of which 
Rs. 38 crores pertain to irrigation and Rs. 21 crores to power. The ultimate 
irrigation potential of the project is 2 4 lakh acres. To the end of 1966-67, 
an outlay of Rs. 33 crores was incurred on the irrigation side, and a 
potential of 0 69 lakh acres was created with utilisation of 0-38 lakh acres- 
The pace of utilisation was low mainly due to the failure of monsoon and 
consequent inadequate storage in the reservior. 

(vi) Tungabhadra Project (Andhra Pradesh and Mysore) 

This is a joint project of Andhra Pradesh and Mysore, comprising of 
a dam, right bank low level canal, the left bank canal, two power houses 
on right bank and one power house on the left bank. The total cost of 
the project is estimated at Rs. 67 crores of which the irrigation portion 
is about Rs. 50 crores. The ultimate irrigation potential of the project is 
8 2 lakh acres. The outlay incurred to the end of 1966-67 was Rs. 44 
crlores to provide a potential of 7 6 lakh acres with a utilisation of about 
6'2 lakh acres. 

(vii) Mahanadi Delta Irrigation Scheme (Orissa) 

The estimated cost of the project is Rs- 34 crores and the ultimate 
irrigation potential around 15-8 lakh acres. The outlay incurred on the 
project to the end of 1966-67 was Rs. 23 - 6 crores. By the end of June, 
1967 a potential of 7-2 lakh acres was created and the corresponding 
utilisation was around 6 lakh acres. 

(viii) Pong Dam (Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan) 

This is a joint project of Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan. It envisages 
construction of a storage reservoir on Beas for irrigating lands in the 
Rajasthan Canal area and in the Punjab. The cost of the entire project is- 
estimated at Rs. 130 crores of which the irrigation portion will be around 
Rs. 100 crores- To the end of 1966-67 an expenditure of Rs. 44 crores 
had betn incurred on the project. 
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(ix) Rajasthan Canal Project (Rajasthan) 

The estimated cost of Stage I of the project, excluding share cost of 
Harike Barrage and Madhopur Beas Link is Rs. 75 crores and the ultimate 
irrigation potential 13 lakh acres. The outlay incurred to the end of 
1966-67 was Rs. 47 crores. The potential created by the end of 1966-67 
was 2-73 lakh acres with utilisation of 1-37 lakh acres. 

(x) Kangsabati.Project (West Bengal) 

The estimated cost of the project is R^, 36 crores and the ultimate' 
irrigation potential 9‘5 lakh acres. The outlay incurred to the end of 
1966-67 was Rs. 17 crores. A potential of 1;2 lakh acres was created* 
and the corresponding utilisation was 0-72 lakh acres. 



CHAPTER V 
POWER 

Outlays and Targets 

The Annual Plan for 1966-67 had given top priority to the completion 
of power schemes which were in an advanced stage of construction in 
order to ensure early benefits. To meet the demands of the deficit areas, 
work was to be expedited on the inter-State transmission lines so as to 
enable transmission of power from surplus areas to deficit areas. Priority 
was also accorded to the energising of irrigation pumping sets to support 
agricultural production. 

The actual expenditure during 1966-67 on Power was.about Rs. 404 
crores and was considerably higher than the outlay of Rs. 340 crores- The 
main reasons for the increase are higher outlay on rural electrification and 
additional expenditure incurred on account of devaluation. The State-wise 
break up of plan expenditure during 1966-67 is given in Appendix “5.1. 

In the Annual Plan document for 1966-67, the target for additional 
generating capacity was put in 2:0 million kW. However, only 1:27 million 
kW. were added and the aggregate installed capacity rose to 11-44 million 
kW. A scheme-wise statement of generating capacity targeted and the 
achievement during the year may be seen at Appendix 5.2- State-wise 
-aggregate installed capacity and the peak load met in each State in 1965-66 
and 1966-67 are tabulated in Appendix 5.3. 

Power Shortage in the States 

The States of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttai 
Pradesh experienced shortage of power during 1966-67. The shortage 
arose out of delay in commissioning generating capacities and due to 
inadequate replenishment of hydel reservoirs on account of failure of 
monsoon for the second year in succession. 

(i) Andhra Pradesh—Two sets of 60 MW of Kothagudem thermal 
station and one set of 60 MW of Upper Sileru hydro-electric station were 
scheduled to be commissioned during the year. However, some of the 
replacement parts for power plant equipment of Upper Sileru impounded 
by Pakistan in 1965 did not arrive in time and therefore the Upper Sileru 
station could not be commissioned. 

Mysore provided Andhra Pradesh with power supplies from Sharavati 
hydro-electric station. With the commissioning of generating sets at 
Kothagudem power station, the position in Andhra Pradesh has eased and 
shortages have practically disappeared. 
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(ii) Kerala—A generating capacity of 236 MW was expected to be 
commissioned in 1966-67 in Kerala from Sabarigiri Project (200 MW) 
■and Sholayar Project (36 MW). These capacities were commissioned late 
in the year. Till then Kerala drew supplies from Mysore State via an inter¬ 
state—Mangalore—Kasargode 110 KV line and also through transmission 
lines of Madras State. Kerala now has adequate generating capacity to 
meet her needs. 

(iii) Madras State which depends on Neyveli thermal station for a block 
supply of 250 MW experienced shortage, when in 1966-67 power genera¬ 
tion from that station was seriously affected on account of a steep fall in 
lignite production due to break-down of mining equipment and later in 
October 1966 due to unprecedented flooding of the mines. .(Also a 100 
MW set which was scheduled to be commissioned at Neyveli could not be 
commissioned because the transformer testing equipment did not arrive in 
•time from abroad). Mysore supplied Sharavati power over the 220 KV 
•circuits and thus enabled Madras to overcome the difficulties. 

(iv) Orissa is dependent for its power supplies on Hirakud and Mach- 
kund hydro-electric stations. A 250 MW steam station is also under 
construction at Talcher. Failure of rains over two successive years 
(1965—67) reduced generation from Hirakud and Machkund. A 62-5 
.MW set of Talcher steam station could not be commissioned as scheduled 
in 1966-67 because replacement parts of some equipment impounded by 
Pakistan in 1965 were delayed. The State had, therefore, to impose a cut 
•of 25 per cent on electricity consumption which hit important industries 
such as the Indian Aluminium at Hirakud. Orissa could draw from DVC 
system about 15 MW only, due to limited capacity of inter-State transmis¬ 
sion line. Rourkela steel plant supplied about 25 MW from its captive 
plant from December 1966 onwards and helped the State to some extent 
*to tide over the shortage of power supply. 

(v) Rajasthan experienced power shortage on account of two factors. 
Satpura thermal station (5X62'5 MW) was scheduled to be commissioned 
an 1966-67 and Rajasthan was due to receive two-fifths of the output from 
this station. However, the work on the first set could not be completed 
on time. Due to failure of monsoon again in 1966-67, the Gandhisagar 
reservoir could not be replenished and generation from this station was 
reduced to an insignificant level. This condition forced Rajasthan authori¬ 
ties to impose a cut of about 30 to 60 per cent on electricity consumption. 
(This restriction could be relaxed only when the Gandhisagar reservoir 
filled up partially in the monsoon of 1967-68). Rajasthan is entitled to 
receive about 87 MW from the Bhakra scheme. The State, however, could 
not draw more than 30 MW from the easting supply arrangements. Hie 
220 KV Hissar—Khetri inter-State line which would bring the full quantum 
of 87 MW into Rajasthan is expected to be completed only in December, 
1968. 

I6P.C.—4. 
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(vi) Uttar Pradesh depends mainly on Rihand hydro station (6x50’ 
MW) for its power supplies in the eastern parts of the State, Owing to 
failure of monsoon, the Rihand lake level remained low and generation 
from this station had to be restricted. A 50 MW set at Obra thermal 
station and a 32 MW set at Kanpur thermal station scheduled to commence 
working during the year could not be commissioned owing to delays iff 
construction and erection. Uttar Pradesh authorities had, therefore, to 
impose restriction on power consumption by industries, etc. However, it 
was possible to supply power from Damodar Valley Corporation to the 
extent of about 1*5 to 2 0 million units per day and at least important 
industries were not allowed to suffer. 

Reasons for Shortfall in Target (1966-67) 

An analysis of the reasons that led to the shortage of power in certain 
States has brought out the following main causes:— 

(i) In 1965 some equipment had been impounded by Pakistan and 

was not released. Besides the procedural delays involved in' 
obtaining release of foreign exchange for import of replacements; 
contributed to delays in commissioning some of the schemes 
(e.g. Talcher thermal station, Kalakote thermal station. Upper 
Sileru hydro-electric station); 

(ii) Delay in the arrival of experts and supply of equipment from. 

abroad (as in the case of Korba extension, Kanpur and Delhi ‘C 
thermal stations); and 

(iii) Delay in construction and erection work. 

Inter-State and inter-Project Tie Lines 

It is an accepted policy that the Power Plan should be based on. 
establishment of regional grids and the integrated operation of power systems, 
in the neighbouring States. Emphasis is, therefore, being laid on construc¬ 
tion and completion of inter-connecting and inter-State lines. On the basis- 
of studies already completed in the Central Water and Power Commission, 
the first phase of inter-State links to be established has been decided upon. 
A loan of 70 mi llion dollars from the World Bank has been arranged to- 
finance the purchase of equipment (imported as well as indigenous) for 
the major transmission lines. It is expected that all inter-State lines, in¬ 
cluded in the first phase, would get completed by 1970-71 and inter-State: 
flow of power would be established in each of the five power regions. 

Notable inter-State transmission lines that came, into operation during 
the year were; 

(a) Mysore—Goa (Dandeli—Ponda)—132 KV line (at present: 
operated at 110 KV). 
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(b) Mysore—Kerala (Mangalore—Kasargode)—WO KV line. 

(c) Uttar Pradesh—Delhi (Moradnagar—Delhi)—220 KV line (at 

present operated at 132 KV). 

As stated earlier, the inter-State lines already completed made a significant 
contribution towards overcoming power shortages during 1966*67. 

Inter-State Lines in Progress 

During the year, Madras completed the portion falling within the State 
of Madras of Madurai (Madras)—Pamba (Kerala) line. Kerala is expected 
to complete the portion falling within its jurisdiction (45 km) in 1968-69, 

Mysore completed one circuit of the 220 KV Sharavati Hubli-Hampi 
line falling within the State. 

Tarapore (Maharashtra)—Navsari (Gujarat) 220 KV line was in progress 
during 1966-67 and is expected to be completed during 1967-68. 

Work on Ludhiana (Punjab)—Hissar—Khetri (Rajasthan) 220 KV/DC 
line was in progress. Rajasthan expects to complete the portion falling 
within its territory by June 1968. The portion falling in Punjab is expected 
to be completed by the end of 1968. 

Work on Chandni (Madhya Pradesh)—Bhusawal (Maharashtra) 132 KV 
line was in progress during 1966-67. The link is expected to be established 
during 1968-69. 

Rural Electrification 

At the end of the Third Plan, a total of 5 14 lakh pump sets/tubewells 
were in operation and 59,238 localities had been electrified. In the annual 
Plan for 1966-67, an outlay of Rs. 44’39 crores was recommended for the 
rural electrification programme and a target of energising additional 94,000 
pump sets/tubewells was set for the year. In view of limited resources 
available, only Rs. 39 crores could be provided as loan assistance to the 
States for the rural electrification programme in the budget of the Ministry 
of Irrigation and Power. The drought conditions prevailing in some parts 
of the country and shortage of food necessitated stepping up the programme 
of energising irrigation pumpsets. An additional outlay of Rs. 23 crores 
was made available to the-States over and above the budgeted outlay of 
Rs. 39 crores. In some States like Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and 
Madras, the actual expenditure incurred on rural electrification exceeded the 
outlay provided for the purpose. The total expenditure incurred on rural 
electrification in 1966-67 aggregated to Rs. 73 crores. About T37 lakh 
additional pumpsets were energised and 7,570 new localities were electrified 
in 1966-67. In addition, at the end of March 1967, work on 60,236 agricul¬ 
tural pump connections was in progress- 
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The. consumption of electricity for irrigation and by dewatering pumps 
has shown a steep rise during recent years as can be seen from the table 
below: 


Year 

Total consump¬ 
tion of electri¬ 
city 

Electricity sold 
for irrigation and 
dewatering 

Per cent of tota 
consumption 


(million KWh) 


1951 • 

4>793 

203 

4-2 

1956 . 

7>959 

316 

4-0 

1960—61 

* 3.953 

833 

60 

1964—65 • 

24,219 

*.397 

5-8 

1965—66 

26,735 

1.892 

7 ' * 

1966—67 

. 27,430 

1.975 

7-2 


(Note : The full impact of the pums energised in a perticular year is 
reuected in the electricity consumption In the year succeeding). 

♦ 

Appendix 5.4 gives the outlays and performance of each State in respect 
of rural electrification. 



CHATTER VI 


INDUSTRIES AND MINERALS 

The rate of growth of industrial production in 1966-67 slowed down 
to 2.8 per cent as compared to an average annual increase of 7.1 per 

cent registered during the Third Plan period. The changes in the Index, 
of Industrial Production since 1960-61 are shown below. Details for 
various groups of industries are given in Appendix 6.1. 

Index of Industrial Production 


(Base : i956=»ioo) 


Year 




Index 

Percentage 
increase over the 
preceding} year 

1960-61 . 

Third Plan 

• 


• 

133-5 

• • 

1961-62 . 

• 

t • ♦ 

t 

143 1 

7-2 

1962-63 • 



• 

156-3 

9-2 

1963-64 • 


. 

- 

170-9 

9 3 

1964-65 • 

• 

• • ♦ 

« 

180-8 

5-8 

1965-66 . « 

• 

* 

• 

l88-1 

4-0 

1966-67 ■ 

• 


• 

193-4 

2-8 


The main factors responsible for the slow rate of growth were the 
shortages of raw materials, domestic as well as imported, the increase in 
import costs of machinery, components etc., following devaluation, and 
the deceleration in investment expenditure in both the public and private 
sectors which was reflected in the emergence of recessionary conditions 
in a number of industries since about mid-1966. The drought conditions 
over two successive years adversely affected the supplies of raw mate¬ 
rials of agricultural origin and thus contributed to the shortfalls in the 
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output of agro-based industries. The production in milling and crush¬ 
ing, ginning and processing, cotton textiles, jute manufactures, sugar, tea 
and vanaspati declined in absolute terms. Production in jute industry 
went down from 1:30 million tonnes in 1965-66 to 1:12 million tonnes 
in 1966-67, of cotton cloth (mill sector( from 4,401 million metres to 
4,202 million metres, and of sugar from 3.5 million tonnes to 2.15 million 
tonnes. 

The position regarding supply of imported raw materials and compo¬ 
nents also remained difficult during best part of the year on account of the 
worsening of foreign exchange situation. As a result, production in 
industries which used imported raw materials and components suffered 
and there were pockets of under-utilisation of capacity in these industries. 

The falling off in demand in several industries, chiefly metallurgical 
and engineering and some of the consumer goods industries e.g., cotton 
textiles resulted in cutback in production. The sharp decline in agricul¬ 
tural production and consequently of national income and per capital in¬ 
come coupled with the rise in general price level in recent years has re¬ 
duced the margin for spending on consumer goods. The decline in the 
rate of investment from about 14 per cent in 1965-66 to around 12 per 
cent in 1966-67 in turn affected the demand for certain capital goods. 
The purchase of capital goods by the Directorate General of Supplies and 
Disposals (on behalf of various Government Departments) also fell by 
more than 8 per cent in 1966-67, as compared to the preceding year. 
The restraint on investment in the public sector was necessitated by the 
budgetary disequilibrium which emerged in the wake of drought in two 
consecutive years. As a result some of the industries like steel, wagon 
building, steel castings, textile machinery, machine tools, steel pipes and 
tubes, transformers and commercial vehicles had to restrict production 
to a considerable extent. There was substantial under-utilisation of 
capacity, particularly in the context of additional capacities brought 
about during 1965-66. 

The level of private investment was also subdued. The internal re¬ 
sources of the companies also dwindled due to a rise in the cost of raw 
materials, higher labour charges etc., accompanied by a decline in produc¬ 
tion. This was reflected in the excessive tendency for reliance on the 
banking system. However, in spite of, substantial assistance provided 
by ,the banks and institutional agencies, the overall investment activity in 
the private sector remained at about the same level as in the preceding 
year. Only a few new ventures were taken up during the year. Follow¬ 
ing devaluation of the rupee in June 1966, even continuing activities came 
under considerable strain on account of requirements of additional rupee 

resources. 
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Achieve met of Targets 

Several of the targets envisaged for 1966-67 were not realised.^ 
Appendix 6,2 shows the targets set for 1966-67 and actual capacity and 
output achieved during the year. The shortfalls related particularly to steel, 
steel castings and forgings, coal mining machinery, textile machinery, 
paper and sugar machinery, machine tools, transformers, electric motors, 
.fertilisers, caustic soda, sulphuric acid, cement, cotton textiles, woollen 
cloth and sugar. A redeeming feature in an otherwise depressing situa¬ 
tion was the performance in certain industries connected with agricul¬ 
tural inputs. Since agriculture was given top priority, the tempo of de¬ 
mand for agricultural requirements was kept at a high pitch which helped 
•these industries to maintain substantial levels of output. The production, 
of pesticides, diesel and electrical pumping sets and tractors increased 
over the previous year. The increase in output in these industries 
would have been greater hut for the fact that the benefits of liberalised 
imports were slow to come. 

Though the rate of industrial growth in 1966-67 was the lowest for 
many years, there had been a substantial increase in 'production poten¬ 
tial during the year in terms of additional capacity created. The indus¬ 
tries in which capacities stood sufficiently augmented in 1966-67 were 
steel, aluminium, machine tools, electric power generating and transmis¬ 
sion equipment, power boilets, transformers, agricultural tractors, steel 
forgings, sulphuric acid, cement and paper. The capacity to produce 
power generating sets was set up for the first time and the capacity to 
fabricate heavier type of machine tools was also established. 

A number of new projects were commissioned in the public sector 
-during the year. These included the heavy machine tools project, Ranchi; 
-several plants and facilities in the foundry forge project, Ranchi, in the 
steel plants and in the heavy electrical plants. The raw film project, 
Ootacamund, the instruments factory at Kotah, and the expansion of 
Bhilai Steel Plant (except for the wire rod mill) were completed during 
the year. The Cochin Refinery went on stream and the two million stage 
of Koyali and Barauni Refineries were also commissioned during the year. 
The construction work on the Antibiotics and Synthetic Drugs projects 
was in an advanced stage. As for fertilisers, while the construction work 
at Namrup and Gorakhpur was in progress, new projects were taken up 
for implementation at Madras, Cochin and Durgapur. In the States’ sec- 
-tor, the Cherapunji Cement Factory (Assam) commenced production 
and work on Baragarh Cement Unit was completed. 

With a view to relieving the problems faced by the industries, a series 
-of measures were taken during the year. In order to provide the aeces- 
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sary flexibility, changes were made in the regulations governing the esta¬ 
blishment and utilisation of capacity. Also, modifications were made in 
the import control and the policy regarding removal of controls on dis¬ 
tribution and prices of certain lines of production, e.g., steel, cement and 
hardcoke was carried further during the year. The licensing procedures 
were streamlined in the light of the changing conditions and control under 
the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951 was considerably 
relaxed. 42 industries were exempted from the licensing provisions of 
the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act 1951. The list in¬ 
cluded several industries catering to agriculture like power driven pumps,, 
mixed fertilisers and non-vehicular engines and certain industries ot 
exlport importance such as bicycles, sewing machines and certain other in¬ 
dustries like cement, pulp/paper and newsprint. 

Regulations regarding diversification of production of engineering, 
industries which were liberalised toward the middle of 1965, were applied 
to other branches of manufacture in October 1966 ,< subject to certain re¬ 
servations. New articles, other than certain items of importance to 
small-scale sector, were permitted to be manufactured without obtaining; 
a fresh licence on the condition that no additional expenditure of foreign 
exchange would be involved and the output of new articles did not ex¬ 
ceed 25 per cent of the total output. This was done to facilitate quicker 
adjustment of production to technological developments and to changed 
requirements of foreign and domestic consumers. 

To encourage fuller utilisation of existing capacity, industrial units 
were also allowed from October 1966 to increase their output up to 25 
per cent, beyond the licensed capacity, subject to certain conditions, with¬ 
out obtaining a fresh licence. 

Plan Outla\ 

The Annual Plan for 1966-67 had originally provided for an outlay 
of Rs, 478 crores for organised Industry and Mineral Development. The 
approved outlay as a result of subsequent adjustments was shown at 
Rs. 461 crores; as against this the actual expenditure amounted to about 
Rs. 514 crores. Some new projects e.g-, in the fertiliser industry were 
taken up which were not included in the original plan but this was a 
supplementary cause of the increase in expenditure. The main factor 
behind the increase was devaluation which raised the cost of imported 
machinery, components, spares and raw materials. It was found neces¬ 
sary to revise the total cost of individual projects. The major part of 
the increase during the year occurred under the projects of Neyveli 
Lignite, Singareni Oolleries, National Coal Development Corporation 
and National Mineral Development Corporation. Additional provision 
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of Rs. 13 crores was made for loan tp the Industrial Development Bank. 
There were decreases under public* sector steel projects and Department 
of Atomic Energy. The net effect was an increase of Rs. 37 crores in 
expenditure for the Centre alone, as compared to the plan outlay. Appen¬ 
dix 6.3 gives details of the outlay envisaged in respect of Central Schemes 
and actual expenditure in 1966-67. 

The progress achieved during the year in some of the important in¬ 
dustries is briefly reviewed in the following paragraphs: 


Iron and Steel 

The production of finished steel during the year 1966-67 remained: 
at about the same level as in the previous two years. 


Item Unit 1965-66 1966-67 

Actual . . -. — * —. —■ 

Target Actual 

Cap. Pro./ Cap. Pro.* Cap. Pro. 


Steel Ingots . . 

. million tonnes 

6-7 

6-5 

8*9 

7-0 

7*6 

6*6 

Finished Steel . 

—do— 

5*1 

4*5 

6-7 

5'2 

5'5 

4*4 

Pig Iron for sale 

* —do— 

1*2 

1*2 

1*5 

i -3 

1*2 

1-0 

Alloy and Special Steel 

. ’ooo tonnes 

to-o 

35 '° 

50*0 

35 *° 

50-0 

40*0 


W hile there was some increase in production from the expanded faci¬ 
lities at Bhilai, the full benefits of the rated capacity could not be deriv¬ 
ed from Durgapur and Rourkela plants. In the case of Bhilai, produc¬ 
tion could have been better but for the slackening of demand for pig 
iron, rails and structural sections. The cut on the expansion programme 
of the railways particularly affected the Bhilai rail mill and the Durgapur 
sleeper plant. The production in the wheel and axle plant at Durgapur 
and tin plate section at Rourkela continued to be far below the rated 
capacity. 

There were delays in the setting u|p of new facilities as part of the 
expansion programme from 1 million to 1.6 million tonnes at Durgapur 
and in the completion schedule of the alloy steel project, Durgapur. Al¬ 
though the first stage expansion of Bhilai Steel Plant was completed in 
all respects except the wire rod mill, there were delays in commissioning. 
The, completion schedule lof the Rourkela Steel Plant also could not be 
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strictly adhered to. The production from the three steel plants in the 
public sector was as shown below: 

Production of Iron and Steel in the Public Sector 


(million tonnes) 


Item 



1964-65 

1965-66 


1966-67 

Pig 

Iron 

for 

sale 

Steel 

In¬ 

gots 

Sale¬ 

able 

steel 

Pig 

iron 

for 

sale 

Steel 

In¬ 

gots 

Sale¬ 

able 

steel 

Pig 

Iron 

for 

sale 

Steel 

In¬ 

gots 

Sale¬ 

able 

steel 

Bhnai 


• o -35 

1*26 

0-91 

o-5i 

i ‘37 

1-03 

o -55 

1-85 

i '33 

Rourkeia 

• 

o-o8 

0-98 

O'70 

006 

1'06 

0-79 

0-06 

o -94 

0-68 

Durgapur 

> 

• 039 

I*OI 

0-72 

0-34 
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There has been a gradual relaxation of control on prices and 
-distribution of steel, culminating in withdrawal of control on all 
categories in May, 1967. There was a sizeable reduction in the imports 
of steel during the year. On the other hand, India exported 4.7 lakh 
tonnes of pig iron and steel valued at Rs. 20 crores in 1966-67 as com¬ 
pared to 2.12 lakh tonnes worth Rs. 3.3 crores in 1962-63. In spite of 
.this, there was accumulation of stocks in certain categories during the 
year because of the depressed internal demand. 

Due to the lower projection of demand for steel in the immediate 
-future and lack of sufficient resources, the expansion programme of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company was deferred. Also no significant progress 
could be made in the implementation of expansion programme of the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company from 1 to 1.3 million tonnes. In the 
alloy steel section, work on the conversion scheme of Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works, from mild steel to alloy steel and the projects of Mahindra 
Ugine, adn Guest, Keen Williams Ltd. made satisfactory progress. The 
steel fumace-cwm-continuous casting plant of Mukund Iron and Steel 
and the Madras State Project at Arkonam also progress satisfactorily. 

Non-ferrous Metals 

The production of aluminium during 1966-67 was of the order of 
74,200 tonnes as against 62,000 tonnes during 1965-66 but it fell short 
of the target of one lakh tonnes. The production also did not reflect 
the full benefits of the expanded capacity which stood at 93.600 tonnes, 
compared to 88,500 tonnes in 1965-66 Production suffered due to 
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delays in the availability of additional electric supply as well as power 
cuts. But for these factors, output would have been higher as the de¬ 
mand for the metal continued to outstrip production. To meet the rapid¬ 
ly rising demand for aluminium, two new projects were proposed to be 
set up in the public sector at Ratnagiri (Maharashtra) and Korba 
(Madhya Pradesh) with a capacity of 50,000 tonnes and 100,000 tonnes 
per annum respectively. Difficulties were, however, experienced in reach¬ 
ing satisfactory terms of agreement with technical collaborators, especially 
in regard to the development of design engineering in relation to indi¬ 
genous equipment aimed at reducing the foreign exchange expenditure. 
In the private sector, the important proposals were those of the Indian 
Aluminium Company for the setting up of a 30,000 tonnes plant at 
Belgaum in the, first stage and the expansion of Hindustan Aluminium 
Corporation capacity from 60,000 to 1,20,000 tonnes. 

The smelter of Hindustan Zinc Limited designed to produce 18,000 
tonnes of electrolytic zinc metal annually was under construction near 
Udaipur. Arrangements were being made with the State Government 
for supply of adequate water and power for the unit. It was apprehend¬ 
ed that difficulties in regard to adequate supply of electric power might 
affect the commissioning of the unit according to the schedule. 

The implementation of the Khetri copper project, designed to pro¬ 
duce 31,000 tonnes of electrolytic copper per annum continued apace. 
However, there was some delay in placing orders for the equipment. It. 
is unlikely that the project will be commissioned by the end of 1969, as 
was earlier anticipated. 

Ferro-alloys 

The ferro-manganese industry continued to suffer from lower demand 
from the importing countries and from the indigenous steel industry 
There was substantial progress made in the setting up of two alloy car¬ 
bon ferro-chrome projecs, one in Andhra Pradesh and be other it 
Orissa; these are likely to go into production in 1968-69. 

Engineering Industries 

Though large expansion in capacity materialised during the year in 
the field of heavy engineering industries, it was not matched by increased 
output. Several factors contributed to this development. Due to the 
slowing down of the economy, there was a shortfall in the anticipated 
level of goods traffic and as a result there was a cut in the development 
programme of the railways. Consequently, the group of industries 
engaged in the supply of railway equipment were adversely affected. The 
waqon building industry, grey iron foundries which supply sleepers and 
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steel castings industry which caters to the requirements of railway axl& 
boxes were particularly hit. Since the expected increase in demand for 
coal did not materialise, the programmes for the mechanisation and ex¬ 
pansion of collieries were deferred which adversely affected the build-up- 
of production at the Mining and Allied Machinery Project, Durgapur 
which was set up mainly to cater to the needs of this sector. Attempts 
were made to diversify production but this required considerable input of 
design engineering and a gestation period was involved. Another indus¬ 
try which was also adversely affected due to slack demand from the coal 
mining industry, was wire ropes. Capacity utilised in the steel wire rope 
industry during the year was estimated at 14,000 tonnes or half the in¬ 
stalled capacity of 28,000 tonnes. 

Similarly, the slow down of the expansion programmes at Durgapur 
and Rourkela affected the build-up of the output of Heavy Engineering 
Corporation, Ranchi which was also compelled to diversify its produc¬ 
tion with consequent time lags involved in such operations. 

The Heavy Machine Tool project at Ranchi went into production 
in October 1966 only and therefore the scope for showing any substantial 
output during the year was limited. It was unable to secure large 
orders and build up production of heavy machine tools which are nor¬ 
mally required for heavy engineering industries. 

Due to recessionary trends, a number of industries such as structural, 
cranes, etc. suffered a setback. The difficulties faced by the textile 'in¬ 
dustry depressed the demand for textile machinery and its production 
during 1966-67 slumped to Rs. 18 crores (exclusive of spares and acces¬ 
sories) as compared to Rs. 24.2 crores in 1965-66. 

The production of machine tools exclusive of accessories) increased 
from Rs. 22,-6 crores in 1965-66 to Rs. 26;4 crores in 1966-67. The capa¬ 
city also increased by Rs. 2:4 crores to Rs. 32:4 crores during the same 
period. Both the capacity and production, however, fell short of the target 
of Rs. 35 crores set for 1966-67. The demand for machine tools declined 
during the year 1966-67. Because of the slackness in demand, there was 
accumulation of stocks with the Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd. and the 
expansion 'programmes of the units at Pinjore, Kalamassery and Hydera¬ 
bad were deferred. The existing capacity of these plants as well as that 
at Bangalore remained under-utilised. Paradoxically, under-utilization 
of capacity and large imports of machine tools existed side by side. 
Imports of machine tools, generally of heavy type and special purpose 
varieties rose to Rs. 40.8 crores in 1966 as compared to Rs. 32.6 crores 
in 1965. The production of indigenous industry is confined mostly to 
general purpose machine, tools. Efforts were, therefore, made to diver¬ 
sify production on a large scale and to push exports of machine tools. 
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.Heavy Electricals 

Substantial capacities were added in the Heavy Electrical Projects at 
Bhopal, Tiruchirapalli and Hyderabad. There was an overall in¬ 
crease in production during 1966-67 except in the case of cables and 
wires, winding wires and paper insulated power cables. The production 
of traction motors, electric motors and transformers (66 KV or above) 
made good headway. Import substitution has also been progressing satis¬ 
factorily. In view of the long gestation period for the manufacture of 
^sophisticated electrical machinery, such as hydro and thermal turbines, 
generators, etc. an effort was being made to tie up the production pro¬ 
grammes of these units with the power programmes. However, it was 
felt that in the absence of assured orders, satisfactory build-up of pro¬ 
duction might present difficulties in the near future. 

..Bharat Heavy Plate and Vessels 

This project to be located at Visakbapatnam was taken up in June 
1966 and has progressed according to schedule. It is being implemented 
with Czech assistance. When completed, the project is expected to make 
a significant contribution in meeting the requirements of plant and machi¬ 
nery for fertiliser plants and petroleum refineries, the bulk of which is 
being imported at present. 

Compressors and Pumps Project 

This is a Third Plan project which has been taken up as a spillover 
scheme and is to be implemented with Soviet collaboration. It was 
proposed that the plant which is to be located at Naini (Allahabad) 
would manufacture 16,700 tonnes of pumps and compressors yearly and 
will have its own grey iron foundry. The locally produced heavy com¬ 
pressors and pumps will help to meet the requirements of steel, fertilizers, 
•chemicals, petroleum and petro-chemicals industries. The detailed 
project report which had since been received was under examination. 

.Light Engineering Industries 

The production in a number of light engineering industries engaged 
in the manufacture of consumer durables either declined or showed only 
a marginal increase on account of slack demand for the products. The 
•expansion programmes of these industries also faltered. It is obvious 
that such industries would quickly respond to an increase in the purchas¬ 
ing power which should help them to step-up production. 

iFertilisers 

There was no increase in the installed capacity for nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lisers which remained at the same level (5,85,000 tonnes) as in the 
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preceding year. This was mainly due to the fact that the original time: 
schedule for commissioning the Visakhapatnam fertiliser factory, which 
was to contribute an additional capacity of 80,000 tonnes of N and 
73,000 tonnes of ]» g Os could not be adhered to. It has since gone into 
production in 1967-68. 

The production of nitrogenous fertilisers increased to about 2,93,000 
tonnes in 1966-67 from 2,32,000 tonnes in 1965-66. Though there was 
a substantial step-up in output, the production was lower than the 
original target of 400,000 tonnes for the year. Shortfall was primarily 
due to lower production at Sindri, FACT, Trombay and Neyveli, The- 
poor quality of gypsum and the imbalance in the gas supply resulted in 
lower output at Sindri., Remedial measures since initiated by way of" 
rationalisation of the production programme and the establishment of 
naphtha gasification plant to supplement the gas supply are expected in 
due course to enable Sindri to step-up its output close to the rated capa¬ 
city. The shortfall in output at FACT was primarily on account of 
shortages of sulphur and power supply. The Trombay plant faced serious 
difficulties which were partly in the nature of teething troubles, but . 
more importantly due to design deficiencies noticed in the nitrophosphate 
plant. The Neyveli Project also faced operational problems in addition 
to shortage of imported spares and chemicals. Shortage of coke oven gas 
in the case of Rourkela was an important factor limiting production to • 
about one-third of the installed capacity. This deficiency is now being 
rectified through the addition of a balancing naptha gasification plant. 

Although some of the deficiencies were known for some years such 
as the shortage of adequate gas supply at Sindri and Rourkela, decisions 
on remedial measures took an unduly long time. Lack of advance pro¬ 
gramming for procurement of sulphur and the failure to enter into long¬ 
term contracts for supply of the commodity, in spite of anticipated shor¬ 
tage in the world market did, to a considerable extent, upset the fertiliser - 
production programmes during the year. The lesson is clear. In the 
matter of essential raw materials, the supplies of which are critical, there 
is need to enter into long-term supply arrangements in order to avoid 
production upsets. 

In the case of phosphatic fertilisers, the installed capacity was 
operated at an overall level of about 60 per cent during the year. Against 
the installed capacity of 2,37,000 tonnes of p a q b the actual produc¬ 
tion in 1966-67 was only about 1,44,000 tonnes. This was substantially 
below the targeted production of 2 , 00,000 tonnes envisaged for the year. 
While the deficiencies in the nitrophosphate plant at Trombay contributed 
partly to the shortfall in output, the main reason for the substantial gap 
between the target and output was the acute shortage of sulphur experi¬ 
enced during the year. 
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Stepsc were taken to plan additional capacity for phOsphatic fertilisers. 
In view of the likely shortage of sulphur for some years to come, expan¬ 
sion plans were primarily based on the utilisation of domestic sources of' 
pyrites and induction of processes involving little or no use of sulphur., 
On a consideration of various'alternative possibilities, the production of 
phosphatic fertilisers aft Madras was decided to be planned on the basis- 
of imhortC'h phosphoric add. A prdeesss \vithout the use of sulphur for 
production of phOsphatic fertilisers at Kotah was approved. Planning 
was also initiated during the year for additional production of phOsphatic 
fertiliser at Sindri, based on Ahijore ’pyrites. 

Work on three new fertiliser projects in the public sector was started 
during 1966-67. These are, the Madras Fertiliser Factory with a capa¬ 
city of 1,90,000 tonnes of N and 85,000 tonnes of p a o 5 and the Durga- 
pur and Cochin Projects each with a capacity of 1,52,000 tonnes of N_ 
The latter two projects are being designed, engineered and constructed 
exclusively by the Fertiliser Corporation of India and FACT [Fertilisers 
and Chemical (Travancore) Ltd.]. The purchase of know-how from 
Montecatini (of Italy) for the urea and ammonia process and from Power 
Gas Corporation (of U.K.) for the naphtha reformation process enabled 
the designing of the plant within the country. The fourth stage expan¬ 
sion of the FACT project, raising the production capacity to 92,000j 
tonnes of N was also approved. 

In 1966-67 fertilisers worth about Rs. 97 crores were imported and' 
the requirements were growing. With a view to attracting private invest¬ 
ment in the fertiliser industry, which has • been given a high priority, 
several policy decisions were taken towards the end of 1965. New ferti¬ 
liser factories were freed from distribution and pricing control for the: 
initial period of seven years of production, subject to the right of the. 
Government to procure 30 per cent of the output on a negotiated basis. 
During the year, 'approval was given to a number of new projects in the: 
private sector, including the Goa Project, Kota Project and Kanpur Pro¬ 
ject. The expansions of Gujarat Fertiliser Project and Ennore Project; 
were also approved. 

Heavy Chemicals 

The production of caustic soda showed a modest increase from* 
2,18,000 tonnes in 1965-66 to 2,33,000 tonnes in 1966-67. In relation- 
to the increase in capacity which was stepped up from < 2,70,000 tonnes 
to 2,96,000 tonnes over the same period, the production level was low,, 
indicating considerable unutilised capacity. One of the important fac¬ 
tors contributing to the low production was the serious power shortage 
which affected several units in the industry., The progress achieved in 
terms of capacity was, however, adequate and the industry reached the 
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stage of near self-sufficiency. There was a modest increase ditring the 
year in capacity in the soda ash industry to 3,63,000 tonnes at the end of 
1966-67. The increase was achieved primarily through expansion of one of 
the existing units. There was also a modest increase in output from 
3,31,000 tonnes in 1965-66 to 3,48,000 tonnes in 1966-67. A stage border¬ 
ing on self-sufficiency was also achieved in this industry. The progress to¬ 
wards creation of additional capacity was, however, not satisfactory as the 
new schemes which had been licensed made little stride. Delays in reaching 
appropriate collaboration agreements and shortage of foreign exchange 
prevented active implementation of these schemes. 

The production of sulphuric acid showed only a marginal increase 
from 6,62,000 tonnes in 1965-66 to 7,02,000 tonnes in 1966-67. Serious 
shortage of sulphuric acid was experienced by the phctsphatic fertilisers 
and some other industries. The output would have been much higher 
but for the restricted supplies of sulphur. 

The progress of the pyrites project at Amjore (Bihar) was below 
expectations. The contract for the establishment of the sulphuric acid 
plant was finalised but the raining programme could not be proceeded 
with speed, on account of the delays in procuring the necessary machin¬ 
ery and equipment. The work was being carried out more or less manu¬ 
ally. This was likely to upset the time schedule for the completion of 
the project. Having regard to the need to maximise output of pyrites, a 
•decision was taken during the year to expand the mining capacity to one 
million tonnes of pyrites ©re per annum and to take up the detailed ex¬ 
ploration work in this connection. 

Petro-chemicals 

The first naphtha cracker in the private sector (Union Carbide) was 
commissioned in December 1966, leading to a significant step-up in capa¬ 
city in polyethylene and related petro-chemicals. The capacity for poly¬ 
styrene also increased with the completion of an expansion programme. 
A second and larger naphtha cracker also in the private sector was in an 
advanced stage of construction in the Bombay area. The scheme of 
Hardilia Chemicals for the production of phenol and phthalic anhydride 
made good progress during the year. 

There were, however, significant gaps in planning of capacity for 
some of the critical items of import substitution. Whereas some capacity 
for synthetic fibres had already been built up, and more had been licensed 
during the year, planning for the production of fibre intermediates like 
D.M.T. and caprolactum could not be finned up. Similarly no scheme 
bad been drawn up for increasing fee production of synthetic rubber, 
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■despite a growing gap between availability from domestic sources and 
The requirements. Planning for these items received a setback on account 
of the difficulties experienced in reaching agreement with foreign colla¬ 
borating parties on the petro-chemical complex envisaged in Gujarat. 
The negotiations had to be abandoned towards the end of the year and 
steps were initiated for framing fresh proposals in order to proceed with 
the Gujarat Complex under modified arrangements. 

There was practically no increase in the production of plastics dur¬ 
ing 1966-67 over the previous year. In fact there was a slight decline 
in the output of PVC and polyethelene, though the production of poly¬ 
styrene increased somewhat. The capacity for polyethelene increased by 
about 7,000 tonnes as a result of additional capacity brought about at 
Bombay. Since this capacity was realised only towards the end of 
1966-67, it could not contribute to increased output during that year. 

Consumer Goods Industries 

Cotton Textiles .—The installed capacity for the cotton textile indus¬ 
try was 16.7 million spindles and 2.08 lakh looms at the end of 1966-67. 
The production of cloth and yard in mill sector was 4202 
million metres and 902 million kgs. respectively in 1966-67., The 
production targets for both cotton cloth and yam for the year could not 
be achieved and the production was even below the levels reached in 
1965-66. The production suffered on account of various factors such as 
failure of monsoon which adversely affected the indigenous cotton crop, 
power cuts which were in force in some of the States, credit stringency, 
and lower off-take of cloth due to fall in purchasing power of the popula¬ 
tion. With the restoration of power' cut from about the middle of 1966, 
the, tempo of production began gradually picking up but cotton shortage 
continued to hamper production. The industry was again compelled 
to work short time from mid-December 1966 to the end of August 1967 
and steps had to be taken to conserve the supply of cotton and for its 
equitable distribution among the mills. 

Jute —The jute industry had to face difficulties during the year due 
To short supply of raw jute. The production which reached a high level 
of 1.3 million tonnes in 1965-66 came down to 1.1 million tonnes dur¬ 
ing 1966-67. Exports of jute goods were also below the levels achieved 
during recent years. 

As the indigenous production of raw jute estimated at 6.92 million 
bales during 1966-67 was much below the requirements of the industry, 
imports of raw jute were placed under Open General License up to 31st 
March, 1967 in order to supplement the domestic supplies. About 17 
lakh bales of raw jute and mesta costing about Rs. 57 crores were im¬ 
ported during the year. To enable the importers to meet higher cost of 
16 P.C.—5... 
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imports, Government decided to give some measure of ad hoc assistance 
to the jute mills. Due to short supply of raw jute, about 15 per cent of 
looms were sealed from March to August, 1966 and there was a block, 
closure of looms for one week towards the end of May 1966. 

Following devaluation, Government levied an export duty of Rs. 900 
per tonne on hessian and Rs. 600 per tonne on other jute goods in order 
to defend the unit value of export goods from a sharp fall. On a review, 
the export duty on cotton bagging was reduced to Rs. 200 per tonne with 
effect from 11th February, 1967. 

The jute industry made good progress in modernisation, of its machi¬ 
nery. Modernisation in respect of both fine and coarse spindles is now 
sufficient to feed 100 per cent of the installed hessian, and sacking looms 
on a single shift basis and about 7 per cent on the fine side and 10 per 
cent on the coarse side for the second shift also. By the end of the 
year, the industry had installed about 3,034 broad looms required for the 
production of carpet backing cloth. The modern spindles were adequate 
to feed these looms on a three shift basis. 

Sugar .—From a peak production of 3'5 million tonnes in 1965-66 
the output of sugar declined to about 2.15 million tonnes in 1966-67. 
The low output in the year was a reflection of the unfavourable agricul¬ 
tural season and keen competition the sugar industry had to face from 
the manufacturers of gur and khandasari in securing sugarcane. 

Paper and Newsprint.—That was a modest increase both in the 
capacity and production of paper during 1966-67 as compared to 
1965-66. The production of paper and paper board increased from 
5,58,000 to 5,80,000 tonnes and the capacity from 6,69,000 tonnes to 
7,11,000 tonnes. The increase in capacity was achieved mainly through 
the expansion of some of the existing units. As a measure to provide 
greater freedom of development, paper industry was exempted from the 
licensing provisions of Industries (Development and Regulation) Act in 
July 1966 and the paper board industry in December 1966. In spite of 
this relaxation, there was no material improvement in the climate for 
new investment in the paper industry. The stalemate is attributed to 
the low profitability of the industry and reluctance of the investors to 
undertake new projects. The situation portends to the possibility of the 
the emergence of a shortage in paper over the years with the growth in 
demand, though the supply position is currently satisfactory. Early atten¬ 
tion to solving this problem is therefore indicated. 

Considerable progress was made on the construction of the Security 
Paper Mill being set up at Hoshangabad for the production of 2,700 
tonnes o! currency and bank note paper. During the year, important 
items of civil works were completed and the bulk of machinery and 
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equipment had arrived at the site. It is estimated that foreign exchange 
to the extent of Rs. 3 crores will be saved, when the unit gets in full 
production. 

Against the annual rated capacity of 30,000 tonnes of newsprint, 
Nepa Paper Mills produced 29,500 tonnes during 1966-67. This was 
lower than the production of 30,300 tonnes in 1965-66. Labour trouble 
contributed to the decline in output during the year. The expansion pro¬ 
gramme of the factory for increasing the capacity to 75,000 tonnes made 
satisfactory progress. It is expected that the paper mill section will com¬ 
mence production during 1968-69 and the pulp section in 1969-70. 

While the progress on Nepa expansion is satisfactory, there is need to 
plan for substantial additional capacity for newsprint, the import of which 
is currently of the order of Rs. 12 crores per annum. Little progress- was 
made during the year in initiating new projects in this field.. The proposal 
to put up a new unit in the public sector did not proceed beyond the pre¬ 
paration of a feasibility report. No progress could be made on another 
project in the private sector owing to the delay in reaching agreement on 
the terms of supply of forest raw materials. 

Cement 

The capacity of the cement industry which was 12 million tonnes at the 
end of Third Plan increased to 12.2 million tonnes at the end of 1966-67. 
Production increased from 10.81 million tonnes to 11.07 million tonnes 
during the same period. Both production and capacity were, however, 
below the targets earlier fixed for the year. The main reason for not 
achieving the targets was the lag in implementation of sojne projects which 
were scheduled to be completed during the year. The supply position of 
cement was, however, satisfactory and no severe shortages were felt. As 
a part of the general policy of liberalisation, the cement industry was 
delicensed in May 1967. The relaxation of satutory control on the price 
and the distribution of cement announced in January 1966 was extended 
for a further period of one year ending December 1967. 

The Cement Corporation of India which was set up in 1965, was 
authorised to establish two cement plants with a capacity of 2 lakh tonnes 
each at Kurkunta (Mysore) and Mandhar (Madhya Pradesh). In addition, 
the Corporation carried out detailed investigations of limestone deposits 
at a number of places in the country with the object of promoting new 
units. Hindustan Steel Ltd. also carried out detailed studies on the estab¬ 
lishment of a cement plant at Nandini based on slag from Bhilai steel 
plant. 
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2. Minerals 

Mineral Oil .—The Oil and Natural Gas Commission and Oil India Ltd. 
continued their programme of exploration, development drilling and pro¬ 
duction in different parts of the country. The programme of the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission resulted in (a) location of a very large prospective 
structure in the offshore areas, north-west of Bombay; (b) the discovery of 
•oil at Dholka, Ahmedabad and Mehsana; (c) further stepping up of the 
rate of production of crude oil from the Ankleshwar structure from 6,000 
tonnes to about 6,600 tonnes per day in April 1966 and further to 7,400 
tonnes per day from October 1966; and (d) the commencement of trial 
production at Rudrasagar (Assam), Kalol and Nawagaon (Gujarat). The 
total crude oil production by ONGC and Oil India Ltd. during the year 
amounted to over 4.8 million tonnes of which the share of Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission was about 2.5 million tonnes. 

Total consumption of petroleum products during 1966-67 was around 
13 million tonnes. The production of crude oil in the year being around 5 
million tonnes, about 8 million tonnes of crude oil had to be imported 
■during 1966-67. The following statement shows actual production of crude 
oil during the last six years- 

Crude Oil Production 

(million tonnes) 


1961. . ... . . . . . 0-50 

1962. . • . . . . • . .1-07 

1963. . • ... 

1964 .. . . .2-21 

1965 . 3-02 

1966. ......... 464 


The refining capacity has by and large reached a stage of self-sufficiency 
for the present, with marginal deficits and surpluses which are a normal 
feature of the oil business. The new refinery at Cochin went on stream 
in September 1966 and in about six months it had attained a crude oil 
throughput of about 2.2 million tonnes as against a capacity of 2.5 million 
tonnes The second million tonne stage of Barauni and Koyali 
refineries were commissioned during the year. While the crude throughput 
of the Gujarat refinery had almost reached its rated capacity and touched 
2 million tonnes by March 1967, the Barauni Unit had yet to reach the 
rated capacity. This was mainly due to the difficulties experienced in the 
coking unit. Construction work started during the year on Madras refinery 
for a capacity of 2.5 million tonnes- 
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In addition to crude oil, the ONGC supplied over 47 million cubic 
metres of non-associated gas from Cambay to the Dhuvaran power station 
and 73 million cubic metres of associated gas from the Ankleshwar field to 
the Uttaran power station. Supplies of associated gas to Gujarat Fertilizer 
Corporation also started during the year. 

An important objective of policy is to bridge the gap between crude 
oil requirements and the domestic production as early as possible by 
quickening the pace of exploration of oil and prospecting in the country. 
While the goal of achieving self-reliance in this vital field is accepted, there 
are certain factors which tend to slow down the process. Due allowance 
is to be given to the long gestation period between investment and output 
in the production of crude oil. To meet the growing requirements of 
petroleum products, it will also be necessary to build more refining capacity 
and give due attention to the pricing of crude oil as well as petroleum 
products. 

Coal .—In regard to coal (including lignite) a shortfall of 1 to 3 million 
tonnes was indicated, though the output during 1966-67 at 71 million tonnes 
registered a marginal increase of about 0-7 million tonnes over the previous 
year. It did not, however, lead to any serious difficulty in meeting the 
demands of consuming industries which turned out to be lower as evidenced 
by the fact that despatches of coal during 1966-67 at 61.97 million tonnes 
were lower by 1.21 million tonnes than in 1965-66. Consequent on the 
reduced level of despatches and the marginal increase in production, the 
stocks of coal at pit-heads at the end of the year rose by more than a 
million tonnes. 

The following table gives details of production of coking coal, non¬ 
coking coal and lignite during the last few years: 


(million tonnes) 



Coking Coal 

Non-cokimg Coal 

Total Coal Lignite 


NCDC Pri- Total 
vate 
sec¬ 
tor 

NCDC Sin- Pri- Total 
gare* vate 
ni sec¬ 

tor 

Pub- Pri- To- Pub¬ 
lic vate tal lie 

sec- sec- sec¬ 
tor tor tor 

1961—62 

2-91 I4'08 16-99 

3-14 

2-82 32-22 38-19 

8-88 46-30 55-18 0-05 

1964— 65 

1965— 66 

1966— 67 

2 76 13-76 16-52 
2-78 14-18 16-96 
2-89 13-69 16-58 

5'50 

6-83 

6-50 

3- 65 37 -H 46 26 

4 - 04 39 ’ 9 I 50-78 
4-12 41-35 51-97 

11-91 50-87 62-78 i-60 
13 65 54-09 67-74 2-59 
I 3 - 5 I 55-05 68-56 2-46 


It will be seen that while the private sector increased its output by 
nearly a million tonnes from 54 million tonnes to 55 million tonnes in 
1966-67, the public sector’s contribution was lower by about two lakh 
tonnes—this was in spite of an increase of about one lakh tonnes in the 
output of Singareni collieries which was more than offset by a drop in 
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production from the NCDC collieries and the Neyveli Lignite Corporation. 
In the case of the NCDC collieries, the actual production was, howevei 
not much below the target for 1966-67. The shortfall in the case of the 
NCDC was due to several factors. In the case of the Neyveli Lignite 
Corporation, the lower production during the year was due partly to the 
break-down of one of the units of mining machinery and partly on account 
of the heavy rains during the last quarter of 1966 which interfered with 
the tempo of mining operations. While the reduced rate of production of 
lignite during certain months did affect the generation of electricity from 
the power station, it did not materially affect the operation of the other 
units of the complex, viz., the briquetting and carbonisation plant and the 
fertilizer plant, as they had not gone into full production. 

Coal Washeries .—There were nine coal washeries in production at the 
end of the Third Plan period, with a total rated capacity of about 3060 
tonnes per hour. The National Coal Development Corporation was setting 
up four more washeries viz., Kathara, Gidi, Sawang and Kargali extension. 
Work on Kathara washery which was being established with Russian 
collaboration was in progress. The construction schedule of the Gidi 
washery being set up with Polish collaboration was upset due to non¬ 
availability of certain raw materials- The work on Sawang washery being 
set up in collaboration with West Germany was progressing satisfactorily 
and it was expected to be ready by March 1968. The NCDC had a 
plan of constructing two coking coal washeries at Sudamdih and Monidih 
with raw coal input capacity of about 2.2 million tonnes and 2.1 million 
tonnes respectively. 

Iron Ore .—The output of iron ore was of the order of 26.34 million 
tonnes in 1966 registering an increase of 2.67 million tonnes over the 
preceding year. The Kiriburu Iron Ore Project was completed in 1964 
but on account of a lag in the provision of ore handling facilities at 
Visakhapatnam, it could not work to its full rated capacity during the 
period 1964-66. During 1966-67 this project reached almost full rated 
capacitv. The Bailadila Iron Ore Project is behind the schedule and could 
not go into production by the middle of 1967 as had been visualised 
earlier. 



CHATTER VII 

VILLAGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 

The development programmes for different village and small industries 
made satisfactory progress during 1966-67, although the size and content 
•■of the programmes were considerably smaller than in the preceding year. 

On the basis of actual expenditure in the public sector and investment 
in the private sector in 1966-67, It is roughly estimated that additional 
-whole-time employment had been created for about 1.4 lakh persons. This 
compares favourably with the annual average achieved during the Third 
Plan of about 1.25 lakh persons. There was also an increase in the output 
of cloth in the decentralised sector of the cotton textile industry and exports 
of the products of certain small industries in 1966-67, although the earlier 
•expectations in these respects were not fulfilled. The progress made towards 
dispersal of industries, development of industrial cooperatives and small 
ancillary industries was also slow. 

Progress of Expenditure 

The following table shows the actual expenditure in the public sector 
for development of various small industries in 1966-67, along with the 
corresponding figures for the preceding two years: 

Progress of Plan Expenditure under Village and Small Industries 

(Rs. crows) 






1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Handloom industry . 

. 


is 

534 

5-04 

5-09 

Powerlooms 




0-29 

o-12 

M, 

Khadi and village industries 



- 

18-84 

I 9-78 

iS-flo 

Sericulture 

• 

- 


I *21 

1-53 

0-99 

Coir industry . 

• 



0-33 

o- 60 

0-3 1 

Handicrafts 

• 



I 04 

1-69 

2-14 

Small scale industries 

• 



13-52 

17-77 

11-78 

Industrial estates 




5-56 

5-42 

316 

Rural industries projects . 

• 



T- 7 I 

2-37 

3-20 

Total 




47-84 

5 P 32 

43-30 


Details of the expenditure- separately for the Centre, States and Union Territories 
are given in Appendix 7-1. 
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The actual expenditure in 1966-67 was over Rs. 43 crores compared to 
about 54 crores in 1965-66. The main reason for the decline in the level 
of expenditure in 1966-67 was the lower priority accorded to this sector 
as a whole by most of the State Governments, owing partly to paucity of 
financial resources and partly to the earmarking of the bulk of the limited 
resources to other heads of development. 

Credit and Finance 

Under the State Aid to Industries Acts/Rules, the State Governments 
and the Administrations of Union Territories had disbursed loans amoun ting 
to about Rs. 3.7 crores in 1965-66. Total disbursements during 1966-67 
were about the same level as in the preceding year. In addition to financial 
aid made available from the outlay in the public sector, credit facilities 
continued to be provided by several institutional agencies. Total loans 
sanctioned by the State Financial Corporations to both small and medium 
size industrial concerns were Rs. 20.2 crores in 1966-67, as compared to 
Rs. 23.4 crores in 1965-66. Disbursements were, however, placed at 
Rs. 17.6 crores in 1966-67, as against Rs. 16.1 crores in 1965-66. Nine 
of these Corporations have been acting as agents of their respective State 
Governments for routing concessional finance to small scale industries 
under the State Aid to Industries Acts/Rules. Under these arrangements, 
the loans disbursed by the Corporations amounted to Rs. 4.5 crores by 
March 1967. 

The State Bank of India and its subsidiaries, under the liberalised 
scheme, increased financial assistance to small scale industrial units, 
industrial cooperatives and small units in the rural industries projects. The 
total number of units assisted increased from 11,528 at the end of March 
1966 to 14,275 by the end of March 1967, and the working capital limits 
sanctioned to them increased from Rs. 65.66 crores to Rs. 85.63 crores. 
Under the Credit Guarlntee Scheme for small scale industries which is 
administered by the Reserve Bank of India, 14,544 guarantees for loans 
amounting to Rs. 53.1 crores were issued during the year under review, 
as compared to 12,427 guarantees for loans amounting to Rs- 47.9 crores 
in the preceding year. This included 36 guarantees for Rs. 10.93 lakhs 
to industrial cooperatives over a period of fifteen months ended March 
1967. Following a review of the working of the scheme, several liberalisa¬ 
tions were introduced from the beginning of August 1966, including exten¬ 
sion of the scheme to cover all State and Central Cooperative Banks and 
specified non-scheduled banks, enhancement of the guarantee cover and the 
maximum amount of loan recoverable from Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 2 lakhs, etc. 
The Reserve Bank also continued to provide credit facilities to central 
financial agencies for meeting the working capital requirements of the 
handloom weavers’ societies. The gross drawals of the State Cooperative 
Banks and the special credit limit sanctioned for the handloom industry in 
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1966-67 amounted to Rs. 5.04 crores, as against Rs. 5.55 crores in the-, 
preceding year. 

Industrial Cooperatives 

The total number- of industrial cooperative societies at the end of 1967 
was estimated at 54,000 as against 46,800 at the end of 1964. During 
this period, the membership was estimated to have increased from 30.10 
lakhs to 33.86 lakhs, working capital from Rs. 87.2 crores to Rs. 1141 
crores, production from Rs. 88.2 crores to about Rs. 108.2 crores and 
sales from Rs. 996 crores to about Rs. 156 - ,6 crores. A National Federa¬ 
tion of Industrial Cooperatives started functioning in October 1966; its 
main functions are to encourage export of the products of industrial co¬ 
operatives and also to help them in internal marketing. During the 
period under review, a special Working Group was also set up to examine 
the difficulties being faced by industrial cooperatives in obtaining their 
credit requirements from the institutional agencies. 

Rural Industries Projects 

The Rural Industries Projects Programme which was initiated in 
1962-63, aimed at evolving effective techniques, methods and programmes 
for the intensive development of small industries in selected rural areas. 
The programme covered 49 project areas and consisted mainly of promo¬ 
tional measures, including provision of training and common service facili¬ 
ties, supply of machinery on hire-purchase terms, assistance for marketing 
and supply of raw materials and advance of loans for construction of 
work-sheds, purchase of machinery and working capital. An expenditure 
of Rs. 220 lakhs was incurred on the programme during 1966-67, as 
against Rs. 237 lakhs in the previous year. Up to March 1966, 425 
training centres had been organised to provide training facilities for about 
6,000 persons. Further, 161 common service facilities centres were also 
set up. About 3,500 new industrial units in the private sector and 300 
new industrial cooperative societies were organised in the Project Areas. 
During the same period, financial assistance was also provided to about 
3,100 existing private enterprises and about 1,055 industrial cooperative 
societies to expand their activities. Thus, about 7,900 units were assisted 
under the programme, which provided additional employment opportuni¬ 
ties for about 49,000 persons. 

An Evaluation Study Group set up by the Rural Industries Planning 
Committee completed its field study to assess the results pf the programme. 
The report of the Committee oh Incentives for Rural Industrialisation was 
under consideration. 
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Programmes of Development 

Precise targets had not been fixed in respect of production and exports 
of certain small industries for 1966-67, but some broad estimates were 
given in the last Annual Flan document. The information available about 
the physical -achievements in regard to production and exports of some 
industries is tabulated bdow: 


1965-66 1966-67 


Actuals Target/ Actuals 
likely 
trends 

'I. Production 


Cotton handloom, n nverloom . 

and khadi cloth (m. metres) 

* 

• 

3,124 

3^500 

3,180 

Raw silk (lakh kgs) 

• 

* 

21-5 

23O 

20-5 

Exports 



Rs. crores 


Handloom : standard fabrics 

. 

* 

8’3 

— 

7-5 

Handicrafts ..... 

. 


27-8 

28 - 0 ( 44 'I) 

40-4 

Coir fibre and products . 

. 


12-0 

13 - 5 ( 2 fO) 

139 

Silk fabrics and waste . 

lew 


2-7 

3 - 3 ( 5 ' 2 ) 

3‘5 

Industrial Estates —Nos. completed • 

. 


283 

35 ° 

336 


(Note : Figures in brackets represent post-devaluation equivalents in case of exports). 

It will be observed from the above table that the achievements in 1966-67 
generally fell short of the earlier expectations. Besides the reduced level 
of developmental outlay, the other reasons for shortfalls in production, 
•exports, etc., are discussed in the following paragraph. 

Handloom and Powerloom Industries 

There was an increase in the overall production of cloth in the decen¬ 
tralised sector of the cotton textile industry (viz., handloom, powerloom 
and khadi industries) from 3,124 million metres in 1965-66 to 3,180 
• million metres in 1966-67. However, an important reason for the short¬ 
fall in terms of the target for 1966-67 was the shortage of cotton, which 
resulted in scarcity and high prices of yarn. The problem was discussed 
at a conference and an ad hoc Committee was set up to keep a watch on 
yarn prices and also to recommend suitable guidelines for their determina¬ 
tion. The main reason for the decline in exports of handloom fabrics was 
the shrinkage of demand for Bleeding Madras, which earlier formed a sub¬ 
stantial part of the exports. 

In the Progress Report for 1963-65, a reference was made to the spe 
cial Powerloom Enquiry Committee which was set up to review the jko 
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£ress of the poWerloom industry and to formulate proposals for the Fourth 
Plan period. The Government’s decisions on the recommendations of the 
Committee were announced in June 1966. Some of the more important 
recommendations accepted by the Government were for installation of 
1,10,000 powerlooms during the Fourth Plan period, preference to be given 
to the existing handloom weavers to convert their looms into powerlooms 
•and reservation of the production of coloured saris (both piece dyed and 
yam dyed) to the handloom sector exclusively. 

Khadi and Village Industries 

Production of all varieties of khadi (viz., cotton, silk and woollen) 
was estimated at about 78.4 million meters in 1966-67, as against about 
$4.5 million metres in the preceeding year valued at Rs. 26.81 crores. The 
aggregate value of the production of various village industries at the cen¬ 
tres assisted by the Khadi and Village Industries Commission, was esti¬ 
mated to have increased from about Rs. 56 crores in 1965-66 to about 
Rs. 63 crores in 1966-67. 

During the year under review, the Khadi Commission continued ex¬ 
periments and limited field trials of two models of new charkha, known as 
the “Textool” and “Rajkot” models. These 6-spindle model charkhas 
were designed with a view to improving the techniques of production and 
ensuring reasonable wages to the spinners and weavers. A quick on-the- 
spot study of the working of these charkhas was carried out to assess the 
economics of the models. The report was submitted in July 1967 and was 
under consideration. 

A high-level Committee was set up in June 1966 to review the progress 
of the development programmes for both khadi and village industries and 
to make recommendations about their future development. The Committee 
has since submitted its report to Government. 


Sericulture 

There was a fall in the production of raw silk of all varieties from 
21.5 lakh kgs. in 1965-66 to about 20.5 lakh kgs, in 1966-67, owing 
mainly to the unfavourable weather conditions, including drought in some 
States. Exports of silk fabrics and waste increased from Rs. 2.69 crores in 
5965-66 to Rs. 3.51 crores in 1966-67. In pursuance of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Tassar Silk Committee set up in 1965 to look into the 
possibilities of increasing the production of tassar silk, a price support 
scheme was initiated in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. The Sericultural 
Research Institute has evolved certain improved varieties of silk worms and 
also mulberry plants. 
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Coir Industry 

Exports of coir fibre, yarn and coir products increased from 12.0 
crores in 1965-66 to Rs. 13.9 crores in 1966-67. In terms of quantity, 
however, the exports fell from about 74,234 tonnes to about 64,900 tonnes 
of all products, including fibre, yarn, mats, mattings, rugs, etc. A scheme 
of compulsory preshipment inspection of certain coir products was intro¬ 
duced in December, 1965- As a result of the efforts made during the last 
few years to diversify the production of coir goods, eight factories for pro¬ 
duction of rubberised coir had started working and a few defibring plants 
had also been set up for the manufacture of fibre required for rubberised 
coir products. Work for completion of a factory with five powerlooms for 
production of matting at Alleppey was in hand. 

Handicrafts 

Exports of handicrafts during 1966-67 were valued at Rs. 40.4 crores 
as against Rs. 27.8 crores during the preceding year., According to an 
analysis of a dozen broad groups of handicrafts, exports in terms of rupees 
had gone up in respect of 11 groups including precious, semi-precious and 
synthetic stones; imitation and gold jewellery; woollen carpets and rugs; 
art metal ware, etc. More than 2,000 firms were registered by the Handi¬ 
crafts Board under various export promotion schemes. Cash incentives for 
exports of carpets were also sanctioned. The Board purchased handicrafts 
worth about Rs. 14 lakhs from the craftsmen and cooperatives, of Jammu 
an'd Kashmir in 1965 in order to provide financial relief to them, following 
the Indo-Pakistan conflict in 1965. 

Small Scale Industries 

Small scale units continued to face difficulties due to short supply of 
certain raw materials, credit and, to some extent, also due to competition 
from large scale industries in certain lines. However, the Central organisa¬ 
tions and the States’ Industries Directorates continued to provide assistance 
in different forms to the small scale sector within the outlay provided for 
the purpose. 

As regards supply of scarce raw materials, a reference was made in the 
Progress Report for 1963-65 about the Committee set up in September 
1964 to make recommendations for securing equitable distribution and 
proper utilisation of available scarce raw materials among the large, 
medium and small scale industries. The Committee’s main recommenda¬ 
tion for distribution of scarce raw materials, without reference to the sector 
to which the units belong, subject only to the overall national priorities of 
their end-products was accepted and steps were being taken to collect the 
data required for implementation of the main recommendations. Subse¬ 
quently, the supply of scarce raw materials was increased for the small 
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units belonging to the ‘priority’ industries, but all the other units continued 
to experience difficulties in procuring their requirements. Small scale 
units dependent on intermediates and technical materials produced by the 
organised sector also continued to experience difficulty in meeting their 
genuine requirements* 

A Study Group was set up towards the end of 1966-67 to examine 
the items considered suitable for production exclusively in the small scale 
sector. Since the procedure for licensing of industrial undertakings had 
been liberalised to permit establishment of medium sized units with a 
capital investment of upto Rs. 25 lakhs without any licence, it was not 
considered necessary to take further steps for reservation of production ex¬ 
clusively for the small scale sector.*. Efforts were also continued to 
encourage promotion of small scale industries as nncillaries to large indus¬ 
trial undertakings in the public as well as private sectors, but the progress 
was not satisfactory. 

An important development was the revision of the definition of a small 
scale industry. Hitherto, all industrial units with investment in fixed 
capital, viz., land, buildings and plant and machinery, not exceeding Rs. 5 
lakhs were treated as small scale units. Towards the end bf 1966, the 
definition was revised so as to include all industrial undertakings with a 
capital investment of not more than Rs. 7.5 lakhs in plant and machinery 
only (excluding land and buildings). 

Technical assistance continued to be provided by the extension service 
of the Central Small Industries Organisation, comprising 16 Small Indus¬ 
tries Service Institutes, 6 Branch Institutes and 65 Extension, Training and 
Production Centres. The National Small Industries Corporation also 
continued to supply machines on hire-purchase terms and to assist small 
units in securing contracts from the D.G.S. & D, Machines valued at 
Rs. 2.95 crores were delivered by the Corporation on hire-purchase terms 
in 1966-67, as against Rs. 2.74 crores in the preceding year. The total 
value of purchases from small industries by the Central Government De¬ 
partments (including Railways) was Rs. 24.2 crores in 1966-67, or about 
the same level as in 1965-66, Of these, the value of contracts secured bv 
small industries with the assistance of the Corporation was Rs. 14.04 
crores and Rs. 17.9 crores, respectively in the two years. The States’ 
Industries Directorates continued to provide financial aid to entrepreneurs 
and industrial cooperative societies, facilities for training and supply of 
raw material? through depots, and also to run a limited number of other 
service and commercial schemes. The number of small scale units 
registered with the States’ Directorates on a voluntary basis increased from 
about 75,000 in March 1965 to over 1,13,000 by the end of 1966. 
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Industrial Estates 


The progress of the programme upto March 1967 is indicated below: 



As on 



March 

March. 


1966 

1967 

Number of industrial estates 



—Sanctioned/sponsored . ..... 

458 

486 

—Completed ... .... 

283 

336 

—Functioning ... .... 

198 

231 

Number of sheds in functioning estates 



—Completed ... . 

5051 

6,248- 

—Allotted .... ... 

4)628 

5,474 

—Occupied ......... 

4,456 

5.223 

—Working.. . > 

3.W 

4,348 

—Annual production (of working units) Rs. crores 

50-20 

80-95 

Number of persons employed (in working units) 

54,650 

74 , no 


Although there was an improvement during the period under review- 
in the allotment of completed sheds, in their occupation and actual func¬ 
tioning, the programme as a whole and particularly the estates set up in 
semi-urban and rural areas, continued to suffer due to shortage of raw 
materials, unsuitable locations and lack of integrated planning. These and 
certain other deficiencies in the working of the programme were also 
.stressed by the Estimates Committee in its 106th report. The State 
Governments were apprised of the shortcomings and the Ministry concerned 
decided to concentrate on consolidation of the programme, rather than its 
expansion, in quantitative terms. 





CHAPTER VIII 

rRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

In the Transport and Communications sector, the Plan for 1966-67 
provided largely for the continuance of work on the projects carried for¬ 
ward from the Third Plan. The Plan included a small provision for a 
beginning being made on certain important new schemes which were con¬ 
sidered essential for strategic or other reasons. Progress on the continuing 
schemes has been generally satisfactory. However, there has been seme: 
delay in commencement of work on certain new projects, particularly those 
connected with port development. Additional traffic handled by railways 
in bulk commodities, more especially coal and steel and raw materials, 
was substantially less than expected. The capacity available was, on the 
whole, somewhat in excess of the actual requirements and except on cer¬ 
tain metre gauge sections for limited periods, the railways had no diffi¬ 
culty in meeting the requirements fully, 

The total provision for transport and communications in 1966-67 was 
Rs. 431 crores which included Rs. 354 crores for Central programmes 
and Rs. 76.5 crores for programmes of State Governments (including Union 
Territories). The actual expenditure during the year was about Rs. 424 
crores, including Rs. 342 crores on Central programmes and Rs. 82 crores 
on programmes of States and Union Territories. While the expenditure 
on railway programmes was kept substantially below the provision in the 
Plan, on other programmes, particularly roads and civil air transport, the 
provisions in the Plan were exceeded. The table below indicates the 
actual expenditure for major programmes as compared with the provisions 
in the Plan for 1966-67: 

Outlay in 1966-67 

(Rs. crores) 


Plan outlay Actual expenditure 



Total 

Centre 

States* 

Total 

Centre 

States* 

Railways .... 

225*00 

225-00 

, , 

198-68 

198-68 

, , 

Roads. 

104-71 

47-50 57-21 

11132 

51-64 

59*68 

Road Transport, Ports, Ship¬ 
ping, Inland Water Transport 

etc. 

. 46-49 

28.71 

17-78 

49-93 

29 - 19 

20-74 

Civil Air Transport and Tou- 

nsm .... 

21-50 

19-95 

i '55 

21-95 

20-75 

1-20 

Communications . 

30-95 

30-95 

* * 

39-86 

39-86 

, , 

Broadcasting 

1-82 

1-82 

.. 

1-94 

1-94 

• ♦ 

Total 

43o-47 

3S3 93 

76-54 

423-68 

342-o6 

8 l -62 


♦Including Union Territories. 
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A detailed statement showing the plan outlays and actual expenditure is 
given in Appendix 8.1. 


Railways 

The originating traffic on the railways was expected to increase from 
203.1 million tonnes in 1965-66 to 215.1 million tonnes in 1966-67. A 
large part of the increase of 12 million tonnes was anticipated on account 
of traffic in coal and steel and raw materials for steel plants. The actual 
traffic in these commodities during the year was, however, lower than the 
traffic in the preceding year 1965-66. The increases in traffic in other 
commodities also did not materialise fully. The total traffic handled 
by the railways in 1966-67 was thus slightly less than the level attained 
in 1965-66 as indicated in the table below: 


Growth of Freight Traffic in 1966-67 

(million tonnes) 



1965-66 

Actuals 


1966-67 



Forecast 

Traffic 

materia¬ 

lised 

Coal . ... 

« * • » • 

66-7 

69-0 

65-8 

Finished steel and pig iron. 


6'3 

6-8 

6-3 

Raw materials for steel plants . 

• | n j ||| * * 

174 

18-7 

16-5 

Iron ore for export . . . 

♦ * * * • 

5-2 

7.2 

6.3 

<^ment. 

. 

8-6 

99 

8-9 

Rad way materials 

» < » • « 

20-7 

20* 7 

17-9 

■Other goods .... 

. 

78-1 

82-8 

79'9 

Total . 

. 

203-0 

215-1 

201-6 


Apart from the general slackness in the economy, the railway, traffic 
was affected by drought conditions in Bihar, Eastern U.P. and Madhya 
Pradesh and heavy floods in Assam and the cyclones on the Coromandal 
coast. On certain sections of the railways, substantially heavier move¬ 
ments were involved during 1966-67 as compared with the previous year, 
particularly on account of imported foodgrains and fertilisers. The rail¬ 
ways also made use of the available capacity to introduce additional 
passenger services—as many as 225 trains were introduced or extended 
during the year. On the non-suburban sections, additional coaches were 
provided on a number of trains. 
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Since the expected increases in traffic did not materialise, the railway 
‘development programmes were reviewed and curtailed as shown below; 


Outlay on railway development programmes* in 1966-67 

(Rs. crores) 



Provision 

Actual 



Expen¬ 

diture 

Rolling stock. 

115-92 

102-11 

Works programme. 

209-08 

176-26 

Total . 

325*00 

278-31 


* Including expenditure met from Railway Depreciation Fund. 


The content of the programme for the year was revised as indicated 
an the table below: 

Acquisition of Rolling Stock in 1966-67 




(Number) 


Target 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Locomotives 



Steam. 

183 

180 

Diesel . . .. 

76 

55 

Electric. 

72 

57 

Wagons (in terms of 4-wheelers) .... 

. . 26 , 2 x 0 

21,207 

Coaches. 

1,387 

1,264 

Works programmes for 1966-67 provided largely for the 

completion 


of the carry-over schemes from the Third Plan. Work on the construction 
-of broad gauge line from Jhund to Kandla was accelerated. On the other 
hand, work on the railway link to Haldia Port was slowed down, since the 
port project was behind schedule. 

Road Development 

The programmes for road development in the Central sector provided 
largely for the continuance of work on the Lateral Road Project and the 
strategic roads in Gujarat and Rajasthan, in addition to normal works 
on the national highways. The expenditure on almost all these projects 
has been somewhat in excess of the original provision in the Plan. The 
16 P.C.— 6 . 
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road works financed from the loan from the International Development 
Association remained somewhat ibehind schedule on account largely of the 
difficulties experienced in land acquisition. The total expenditure on the 
Central road programmes in 1966-67 came to Rs. 51.6 crores as against 
the original provision of Rs. 47.5 crores. On the road programmes in the 
State sector also, there has been a little excess in expenditure over the pro¬ 
vision in the Plan. 


Ports and Harbours 

The main projects completed and brought into commission during the 
year 1966-67 were iron ore handling plants at Visakhapatnam and Para- 
deep ports. The protracted negotiations with the World Bank for a loan 
for the Haldia port led to some delays in the commencement of work. It 
was decided later to finance the project independent of the Bank loan. 
Work on the Dock Expansion Scheme and the Ballard Pier Extension 
Scheme at Bombay port made appreciable progress. Preparation of a 
Master Plan for Bombay port was taken up. The preliminary work on 
construction of an ore-c«m-oil dock at Madras port was started. An oil 
jetty to cater for medium size oil tankers was completed at Cochin port. 
A detailed project report for development of Mormugao port for handling 
iron ore in bulk was prepared but actual work could not be commenced 
as arrangements for financing the foreign exchange part of the expenditure 
could not be finalised. The work on the projects for development of 
Mangalore and Tuticorin ports proceeded rather slowly as detailed studies 
on the scope and financing of the projects were still under way. 


Inland Water Transport 

A Central Inland Water Transport Corporation was set up in Feb¬ 
ruary 1967 under the Companies Act 1956 in place of the former Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company for operating water transport services in the 
Eastern region. In Kerala, certain improvement works were completed 
for development of the West Coast Canal and other waterways. In some 
other riverine States also, work on improvement and development of 
waterways and construction of approach roads etc- was continued. 


Shipping 

Certain orders placed for additional tonnage during the Third Five 
Year Plan period materialised during 1966-67 and as a result the Indian 
tonnage increased from 15.40 lakh GRT at the' end of March 1966^ to 
18.66 lakh GRT at the end of March 1967. 
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Civil Air Transport 

The Indian Airlines Corporation acquired two Caravelle and three 
F-27 aircraft during the year. Air India had ordered two Boeings in 
December 1965 of which one was delivered in October 1966 and the 
other early in 1967. 

Under the programme for civil aviation, work was continued on 
development of runways and construction of terminal buildings at some 
of the airports. 

Tourism 

During the year emphasis was placed on the development of a few 
selected places as tourist resorts and on completion of certain schemes 
carried over from the Third Plan. 

Communications 

The following table compares the main targets and achievements for 
1966-67 in respect of the programmes of Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
me*t which account for a substantial provision under this head: 

(Numbers) 


Target Achieve¬ 
ment 


Telephone connections . 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

, . too.ooo 

75,086 

Pubic call offices 

. 


. 

. 

.' 

. . 400 

272 

Telegraph offices . 



. 

. 


. . 400 

407 


Broadcasting 

Programme for development of broadcasting in 1966-67 provided 
mainly for strengthening the home service and the external service of the 
All India Radio. Among the projects completed for home service, mention 
may be made of new broadcasting centres at Aijal, Gulbarga, Coimbatore, 
Agmtela, Mathura, Bhagalpur and Udaipur, addition of a high power 
transmitter at Hyderabad and a permanent receiving centre at Jullundur. 
Preliminary work was on hand in connection with the setting up of a 
number of high power transmitters for border service, including those at 
Calcutta, Jullundur and Dibrugarh. For the external service, a high power 
short wave transmitter was commissioned at Delhi and another was under 
installation 





CHAPTER IX 


EDUCATION 


The details of the outlay and the actuals for 1966-67 are given in the 
table below: 


(R9. ciores; 

1966-67 


Sub-head Plan Outlay Actuals 



States* 

Centre 

Total 

States* 

Centre 

Total 

Elementary Education 

18-20 

0-33 

18-53 

IT -71 

027 

11-98 

Secondary Education . 

. 10-44 

316 

13-60 

10-58 

2-17 

12-75 

University Education . 

8-36 

19-06 

27-42 

907 

17-68 

26.75 

Teacher Training 


@ 

♦ * 

2-58 

@ 

2-58 

Social Education 

0-89 

0-04 

o -93 

030 

002 

0*32 

Cultural Programmes . 


0-69 

1-46 

0-48 

0-51 

0-99 

Other Programmes 

6-04 

3*91 

995 

2-80 

3*38 

6-18 

Total; General Education . 

44'70 

27-1}) 

7189 

37 52 

2403 

61-55 

Technical Education . 

. 14-53 

13-68 

28-21 

9-65 

1540 

25 05 

Total : Education 

. 59-23 

40-87 

loo- rot 

47-17 

39-43 

S 6 - 6 » 


•Includes Union Territories. 

••Included under elementary and secondary education. 

^Included in NCERT programmes shown under ‘other programmes’. 

fT.ie outlay given in the Annual Plan document was Rs. 98-79 crores. Through 
adjustments made during the year, it increased to Rs. 100• 10 crores. 

It will be observed that against the outlay of about Rs. 100 crores for 
1966-67, the actual expenditure was Rs. 86 60 crores. The shortfall was 
Rs. 13*4 crores—about Rs. 1*4 crores at the Centre and about Rs. 12 
crores in the States. The shortfall in expenditure under General Education 
was about Rs. 10 crores and under Technical Education about Rs- 3 ciores. 
The expenditure on elementary education was markedly lower than the 
original outlay. 


Enrolment Targets 

The table below gives the position regarding additional enrolment 
targets at different stages and achievement during 1966-67. 
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Additional Enrolment at different stages 


1966-67 



Target 

Achieve- 



ment 

Classes i-V (lakhs) .... 

30*00 

22-63 

Classes VI- VI 11 

10-00 

8-52 

Classes IX-XI 

University Bdtreauon 

3-00 

4-02 

Arts, Science and 

Commerce) „ 

0.50 

1*20 

Technical courses 



(admission capacity) 



Degree level (nos. addl.) . 


306 


Diploma level -do- 


The enrolment in the primary and middle classes was about 75 percent 
and 85 percent respectively of the targets. The slowing down of expansion 
of elementary education was mainly because of the reduction by one-third 
in'the outlay on elementary education. In the case of secondary classes, 
though the enrolment increased by one-third over the target, there was a 
small Shortfall in the expenditure on secondary education. Adequate 
funds could not be made available for buildings, libraries and laboratories. 
The percentage of children enrolled in the primary, middle and secondary 

classes to the population in the age-groups 6—11, 11—14 and 14_17 

years was 80, 32 and 19 resectively as against 79, 32 and 18 in 

1965-66. At the University stage, although the enrolment reached was 
more than twice the target, the expenditure was actually lower than that 
originally provided in the Plan- This led to a higher teacher-pupil ratio. 
Physical facilities for buildings, hostels, libraries and laboratories did not 
keep pace with the increasing enrolment with inevitable impact on standards. 
Significant developments under different sectors are indicated in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs. 

Elementary Education 

During the year under review the Second Educational Survey conducted 
under the guidance of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training was completed. The Survey will assist in planning the location of 
new schools. A study on wastage and stagnation in primary and middle 
schools was completed by the Department of Educational Administration 
of the National Council of Educational Research and Training. But owing 
to the paucity of resources, it was not possible to initiate any action pro¬ 
gramme for the reduction of wastage and stagnation. About 74,000 
additional teachers were appointed at the elementary stage. Although it 
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was not possible to undertake any significant programme of improvement 
of teacher training institutions, some States raised qualifications for entry 
into training institutions and some others extended the duration of the 
training course to two years. Some States decided to appoint graduate 
headmasters in middle schools. Science equipment was supplied to 
middle schools in a few States only. Programmes of mid-day meals at 
the primary stage were continued at about last year’s level as finds to 
expand the programmes on any appreciable scale were not available. In 
Bihar, however, a very large programme of feeding about 4-5 miHion 
children with the help of CARE was undertaken as a part of famine relief 
work. 

Secondary Education 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training introduced 
correspondence courses for secondary teachers in the four Regional Colleges 
of Education/and the Central Institute of Education, Delhi, largely with 
a view to clear the backlog of untrained teachers in secondary schools. 
Among the programmes of qualitative improvement, science education 
received priority. Under the Crash Programme, sponsored by the Central 
Government, grants were given to secondary schools for purchase of science 
equipment. The State Institutes of Science Education, which were estab¬ 
lished during the Third Plan period organised in-service-training courses 
for science teachers. Work relating to the development of curriculum and 
production of text books in science subjects was also continued during the 
year under review- The State Evaluation Units and the State Boards of 
Secondary Education made further progress in introducing new evaluation 
techniques at the secondary stage. However, on the whole, owing to the 
pressure of expansion and the paucity of resources, the qualitative pro¬ 
grammes did not receive sufficient attention. 

University Education 

The number of universities rose to 70 at the end of the year under 
review and the number of affiliated colleges increased from 2,572 to about 
2,700. With effect from 1st April, 1966 the scales of pay recommended 
by the Education Commission were introduced in the Central universities. 
Some State Governments have also agreed to give the revised salary scales 
to university and college teachers in their areas. The number of National 
Scholarships increased to 7,000 as against 2,650 in the preceding year- 
Under the National Loans Scholarships Scheme, 18,500 awards were made 
during 1966-67. The preliminary work for the establishment of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University in Delhi made good progress and the Bill 
for the establishment of the University was passed by the Parliament in 
December 1966. The University Grants Commission continued to provide 
assistance to universities for the development of promising departments as 
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centres of advanced study. The University Grants Commission also pro¬ 
vided assistance for the construction of staff quarters, hostels, day students’ 
homes etc. Special assistance was provided to Jammu and Kashmir 
University for the development of two campuses at Jammu and Srinagar. 
The Institute of Advanced Studies, Simla and the Institute of Russian 
Studies, New Delhi, continued to make good progress. The programme 
of publication of standard text-books was also continued. 

Technical Education 

Owing to the recession in the economy, unemployment among engineers 
was reported from a number of States. It was, therefore, decided that the 
existing facilities at the degree level need not be increased. As a result, 
the emphasis shifted mainly to the strengthening of existing institutions- 
Action was taken for the establishment of four regional centres for the 
training of teachers of polytechnics. A programme of summer institutes 
was organised for teachers of engineering colleges and polytechnics. 
Attention was also given to the improvement of post-graduate education and 
research. There were about 40 institutions by the end of 1966-67 which 
had facilities for post-graduate studies for about 1,500 students- 

Other Programmes 

The work of the National Council of Educational Research and Train¬ 
ing in the field of curriculum development, evaluation, text-book production, 
extension programmes, etc., was expanded further. The Science Talent 
Search Scheme was revised to cover the undergraduate, postgraduate and 
research stages. 

The programme of summer schools and institutes was continued during 
the year. 44 summer institutes were held in collaboration with USAID in 
which over 1,700 school science teachers participated. 

The manuscript of the Year Book of Education on Secondary Education 
was finalised and that on Educational Research was under print. The 
programme for the development of languages, culture and physical education 
made limited progress. The Report of the Education Commission published 
during the year was under the consideration of the Central and the State 
Governments. 



CHAPTER X 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

1 . Scientific Research 
Department of Atomic Energy 

The three reactors Apsara, CIRUS and Zerlina were fully utilised for 
research and isotope production. Isotopes and labelled compounds pro¬ 
duced in BARC found a market in some foreign countries. The production 
of nuclear grade uranium was maintained to meet the needs of CIRUS and 
Zerlina. 

A significant achievement was the preparation of a plutonium-beryllium 
neutron source from plutonium-239 produced at the Trombay Plutonium 
Plant. The technical Physics Division fabricated various items of equip¬ 
ment worth about Rs. 16-4 lakhs of which the foreign exchange component 
was only Rs. 18 lakhs. This Division also successfully developed a 
plasma gun capable of operating at a power level of 60 K.V. and producing 
temperatures ranging between 5,000°C and 30,000°C. 

The Electronics Division has undertaken the fabrication of control 
equipment worth more than Rs- 10 lakhs for the Tarapore Atomic Power 
Project. 

The steady increase in the use of radiation sources in agriculture, 
industry, medicine and research all over the country necessitated the ex¬ 
pansion and diversification of the activities of the Directorate of Radiation 
Protection. 

The Fuel Processing Division was engaged in (1) the operation of the 
Plutonium Plant; (2) conducting development work in the field of fuel re¬ 
processing, and (3) designing of additional and auxiliary facilities for 
processing irradiated thorium and irradiated power reactor fuels. 

During the year, the Biochemistry and Food Technology Division 
initiated certain new lines of research on (1) fundamental and applied 
aspects of cell metabolism and (2) food irradiation procedures of possible 
application in practice. 

During the year under review, the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research developed design of an on-line data processor (OLDAP), and a 
metatheoretic model which can cope with programming languages and" 
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computers within a uniform framework. It also completed the- building, 
testing and calibrating of a speech spectrum analyser and the development 
of a picture-processing language known as COMPAX which can be used 
to stimulate a hand-printed English letter generator. In Ahmedabad, the 
Physical Research Laboratory installed a cosmic ray telescope which is 
now undergoing trial. The laboratory also designed, fabricated and tested 
a rocket payload for use at Thumba. 

At the Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics in Calcutta, a technical physics 
group has been formed to develop some costly and scarce equipment 
required by researchers. 

Certain peculiarities in the growth-pattern of cancer among Indians are 
focussing the attention of researchers at the Tata Memorial Hospital, and 
the Indian Cancer Research Centre at Bombay. At the hospital new 
methods are being tried out for the treatment of cancer of the gullet, cheek 
and tongue. At the research centre, investigations on a non toxic protein 
constituent of cobra venom for destroying tumour cells are continuing. 

In the field of space research, the Department approved the setting up 
of the Space Science and Technology Centre at Veli Hill near Thumba. 
Nine sounding and meteorological rockets were launched during the year. 
A significant development was the successful performance of an integrated 
payload designed and constructed by Indian scientists. 

The Department continued its programme of extending financial assis¬ 
tance to Indian universities and institutions for work on specific projects 
related to nuclear science. 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 

25 national laboratories, three industrial and technological museums and 
two research centres functioned during the year 1966-67. Besides, three 
new institutions: The Regional Research Laboratory, Bhubaneshwar, the 
Industrial Toxicology Research Centre, and Mafatlal Scientific and 
Technological Museum were in the planning stage. 

During the year under report, a unit of the Structural Engineering 
Research Centre was established at Madras. A new division of mineral 
technology was created at Central Fuel Research Institute, Jealgora. A 
bipolymer laboratory was added to Central Leather Research Institute, 
Madras. Two new research laboratories, one for plant breeding and 
virology, and a division of floristic botany and nomenclature were set up 
at National Botanical Gardens, Lucknow. Three centres of the Mecbnical 
Engineering Research and Development Organisation started functioning al 
Ludhiana, Poona and Madras. 
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The Council continued to give financial and technical assistance to 
industry with a view to encouraging scientific research through Research 
Associations formed by the industry. During 1966-67 nine such Research 
Associations were functioning: three for textile industry and one each for 
silk and art silk; plywood; wool; tea; cement and jute. 

In order to give incentive to industry for the development of certain 
specialised instruments, Central Scientific Instruments Organisation has set 
up development centres with well established manufacturing concerns in 
the private sector at Delhi and Madras. A Geo-electric Observatory of 
NGRI for studies of rapid variation of earth’s electro-magnetic field was 
established at Choutuppal, Hyderabad. 

The impact of research efforts made by these laboratories, though not 
so distinctly apparent in the larger sector of the industry, has certainly made 
definite contribution in a small way, towards development of many new 
industries in the country and assisting the existing industries in their syste¬ 
matic growth. The effect has been manifold (a) in the form of new pro¬ 
cesses and products released to industry; (b) creation of a scientific base and 
background for establishment of new industries by providing feasibility and 
iproject reports; (c) providing the much-needed consultancy, advisory and 
engineering service; and (d) creating facilities for testing, analysis and 
standardization. 

Out of 243 processes released by the Council to industry on royalty/ 
premium/technical aid basis, 105 processes have been in production- There 
are 58 processes which have established production on the prototype plants 
of the national laboratories. In addition, technical details and improve¬ 
ments relating to many processes have been released free of charge, de¬ 
monstrated or published. 

The Governing body of the Council held discussions on the ways and 
i means by which the Council could participate more effectively in industrial 
^development. There was consensus on the question of converting some 
of the national laboratories which are oriented to specific industries into 
iresearch associations, in consultation with industries concerned. 

In order to achieve the maximum benefits from available resources in 
manpower and finance, the Council has undertaken a review of the working 
of the existing pilot plants and major research projects. 

Ministry of Education (Scientific Surveys and Development Division ) 

The tempo of work on various expansion and modernisation schemes 
of Surveys of India has been slow. Out of the nine projects of the Survey 
of India, only three viz., (1) Indian Photo Interpretation Institute, 
(2) Project for Pilot Production and Training Centre for pre-investment 
surveying, mapping and training, and (3) raising of one Circle Office, 
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9 field parties and 3 drawing offices under the hydel schemes, were 
implemented. In the first project, the tempo has been slowed down due 
to high training charges imposed (which is discouraging the prospective 
trainees) and difficulties in recruitment of Indian counterparts. In the 
second project, the progress has been tardy due to the delays in the building 
programme. The third project is expected to be able to fulfil its rede 
effectively during the coming years. In the following six projects no progress 
could be made due to lack of adequate funds. 

(1) Survey flight group; 

(2) Research and development; 

(3) Surveys for mineralogical explorations; 

(4) Map re-production and cartography; 

(5) Geodetic surveys; and 

(6) Surveys for irrigation and power projects. 

The Survey of India requires strengthening as the base maps are 
pre-requisites for hydro-electric power, flood control, mineral development 
projects, etc. 

Zoological Survey of India, Anthropological Survey of India and 
Botanical Survey of India and aided research institutes concentrated dur¬ 
ing the year on consolidating the schemes undertaken earlier. 

2 . Natural Resources 

Several studies and surveys on natural resources were completed during 
the year and a beginning was made with some others. 

Land Resources .—An earlier study on waste-lands, including saline, 
alkali, and waterlogged lands and their reclamation made in 1963, was 
revised during the year and brought up to date. This information should 
facilitate optimum utilisation of ground-water for suitable crops in 
relation to the soil types and climatic conditions. 

The Committee on Natural Resources also undertook a study on soil 
conservation measures in catchment areas above dams in river valley 
projects. In the first phase of the study, reports on seven projects were 
finalised, namely, those on Bhakra-Beas, Machkund, Kun dah, Mayurakshi, 
Damodar, Ghod and Kangsabati, and a consolidated report will be 
published shortly. The study aims at bringing out bottlenecks, both 
administrative and technical, so as to prevent the siltation of the dams. 
Studies on six other projects, namely, Hirakud, Ramganga, Dantiwada, 
Tungabhadra, Chambal and Pohru are in progress. 

The preparation of a soil map of India in the scale 1:1 mMon was 
undertaken. Because of the existing gaps in information; it appears 
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that the work will have to be carried forward to the next year. The 
object is to concentrate on a couple of States and to draw up maps which 
would then be considered by an inter-Ministerial Study Group. 

Forest Resources .—The study on Matchwood-Trends and Prospects 
wa undertaken. The demands for matchwood by the year 1980-81, is 
being assessed in the light of population growth, increase in income, 
changing habits, and changing pattern of fuel consumption. The study 
when completed would project the likely supply of matchwood against 
the demand and suggest measures to bridge the gap between the demand 
and supply. 

Mineral Resources. —Studies on competitive position, of Indian 
manganese ore and mica in the world markets, bauxite deposits, phosphate 
deposits, etc. were in progress. 

Water Resources .—Studies on ground water are being carried out by 
various organisations such as the Geological Survey of India, Exploratory 
Tubewell Organization, Oil and Natural Gas Commission, State Geological 
Departments, and State Agricultural Departments in order to make a 
quantitative and qualitative assessment of the available ground water 
resources. Action has been initiated by the Committee on Natural 
Resources to complete and bring together all such data which will form, 
the basis for a complete inventory of the ground water resources of the 

country. ( 

A review of water requirement of crops in India was entrusted to 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

A study on the use of water for industrial purposes was also initiated 
and assigned to the Directorate General of Technical Development in the 
Ministry of Industrial Development and Company Affairs. 

Energy Resources .—The second meeting of Energy Planning Com¬ 
mittee was held during the year which discussed the recommendations given 
in the Energy Survey of India Report and decided to process the main recom¬ 
mendations for their implementation. A Study Group for rationalised col¬ 
lection of statistics was also formed. 

During the year under report, fresh data for 1963-64 and 1964-65 on 
production and consumption and trade, as applicable to different sources 
of energy, and also data on transformation of one form of energy into 
another were collected. 

Action was initiated, with the cooperation of the Ministry of Petroleum- 
and Chemicals, to collect end-use statistics of petroleum products by sector, 
by industry, and by State. Tabulation of data on domestic fuel consump¬ 
tion covered in the 18 th round of National Sample Survey organised by 
the Central Statistical Organisation, was arranged with the assistance of 
the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. 



CHAPTER XI 


HEALTH, FAMILY PLANNING AND WATER SUPPLY 
1 . Health Programmes 

For 1966-67, a provision of Rs. 40-54 crores was made for Health 
Programmes against an anticipated expenditure of Rs. 54-20 crores in the 
preceding year. Due to the constraint of resources, outlays, in genera^ 
could be allocated for continuing schemes only. Physical targets and 
acheivements for health and family planning programmes are indicated in 
Appendix 11.1. 

Control of Communicable Diseases 

During the Third Plan period, special emphasis had been placed on the 
eradication of communicable diseases such as malaria, small-pox and 
control of tuberculosis. During the year under report, the National 
Malaria Eradication Programme which had been launched in April, 1958, 
received a setback, as evidenced by local outbreaks of the disease in several 
parts of the country. As a result, population of about 17 million was 
reverted to the ‘attack phase’. One reason for these local outbreaks was 
short and untimely supplies of DJD.T. Under the National Small-pox 
Eradication Programme, launched in the last quarter of 1962, 69.5 million 
primary vaccinations and over 430 million re-vaccinations were done. 
Certain pockets of residual ‘left-overs’ still remained and efforts were 
■continued to locate them. In 1963 the National Trachoma Control 
Programme was organised through specialised field teams working in CD. 
Blocks which were adopted as operational units. There were 53 Govern¬ 
ment sponsored field teams, and 12 more field teams were sanctioned in 
November 1965. The participation of suiitable voluntary organisations 
in the work was also secured. During 1966-67, the activities were extend¬ 
ed to some more districts in the States already covered by the programme. 
Further the extension of the programme to Assam was also approved. By 
the end .of 1966-67, a total population of 11:4 million was brought under 
the Trachoma Control activities in various States. Survey work under the 
National Filaria Control Programme was continued in Madhya Pradesh, 
covering a population of 2.3 million which brought the total population 
surveyed so far to 28.19 million. The operational programme in Madhya 
Pradesh was also reorganised and a research-cnm-training centre was 
established. The work on filaria control in Goa was brought within the 
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ambit of the National Filaria Control Programme., By the end of 1966-67, 
five special bureaux for filaria were functioning. Under the National 
Leprosy Control Programme, 182 control units and 818 SET centres were 
operating during the year 1966-67. Two voluntary organisations in Uttar 
Pradesh were given grants by the Central Government to participate in the 
National Programme which brought the total number of voluntary organisa¬ 
tions participating in the programme to 31, During the year, two more 
training centres were established for para-medical workers which brought 
the total number of such centres to 12. 

In dealing with diseases such as tuberculosis, increased emphasis was 
being laid on preventive measures in preference to the provision of facilities 
lor institutional care. Under the National Tuberculosis Control Pro¬ 
gramme, 10 B.C.G. teams were raised during the year which brought the 
total number of B.C.G. teams in the country to 207. Sixty-seven teams 
were integrated with T.B. centres/clinics and about 100 B.C.G. teams 
were doing house-to-house vaccination work. Anti-T.B. drugs to the 
value of Rs. 20.5 lakhs were distributed to the State T.B. Clinics. Three 
mobile X-ray units were procured. 15 Training and Demonstration 
centres were functioning during the year. Under the Goitre Control Pro¬ 
gramme, 40.7 million people living in the affected areas were supplied 
with iodised salt. 

Medical Care 

Although institutional facilities for medical care have considerably 
increased during the successive Plan periods, they are still well below the 
targets recommended by the Health Survey and Planning Committee 
(1961-62). At the end of 1965-66, there were reported to be about 2'40 
lakh hospital beds in the country which gave the ratio of about 0 5 bed 
per thousand population against the desirable norm of one bed per rtirmsmut 
population. During the year 1966-67 about 66 thousand beds were 
added. Under the Central Government Health Scheme, four new dis¬ 
pensaries were opened; three in Delhi and one in Bombay. 

The Primary Health Centres serve as the focal point for providing 
curative, preventive and other basic health services in the rural areas. Upto 
March 1966, a total number of 4,668 Primary Health Centres were set up 
©n the Central pattern and 289 on the State pattern. For the year 1966-67, 
it was proposed to establish 521 Primary Health Centres. The total 
number of Primary Health Centres established by 1966-67 were 5,083 of 
which 290 were of the State pattern. About 16 per cent of the Primary 
Health Centres were reported to be functioning without doctors. This was 
attributed mainly to lack of residential accommodation and poor communi¬ 
cations in the rural areas. 
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Training and Research 

During the year 1966-67, only two new medical colleges, one at Simla 
and the other at Meerut, were opened which increased the total number of 
medical colleges in the country to 89. The annual admissions went up 
from 10,520 to about 11,079 during the year, A new dental college at 
Manipal (Mysore) was opened which increased the total number of 
admissions in all the 14 dental colleges to 550. Seven post-graduate 
Departments were sanctioned and 77 scholarships were awarded to students 
to take up post-graduate medical studies. A budget provision of Rs. one 
crore was made for the Indian Council of Medical Research to sponsor, 
develop and co-ordinate medical research in the country. The number of 
training schools for nurses increased from 229 in 1964 to 246 by the end 
of 1966. 

Indigenous Systems oj Medicine 

Schemes relating to research, post-graduate education, preparation of 
pharmacopoeiae and survey of medicinal plants, which were started earlier 
were continued. Also a scheme for the publication of a journal on research 
in Indian medicines; was approved by the Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning. 

2 . Family Planning 

During 1966-67 a number of important steps were taken to effect a 
major break-through in family planning. 

In April 1966, a separate Department of Family Planning was consti¬ 
tuted at the Centre to give proper direction and to effect co-ordination in 
the various aspects of the family planning programme. This Department 
has a technical wing, with the Commissioner, Family Planning, as its head. 
Family Planning cells have also been created in the Health Departments 
of State Governments to give full time attention to this work. 

Re-organised Family Planning Programme 

Most of the recommendations of the Special Committee on Family 
Planning to streamline and strengthen the programme have been accepted. 
Financial provision was made in the Annual Plan for 1966-67 to meet the 
additional requirements. 

Family Planning is a State subject under the Constitution, but in view 
of its crucial importance, it has been made a Centrally Sponsored pro¬ 
gramme. To maintain the tempo of family planning work at an optimum 
level, the States were informed that 100 per cent Central assistance for all 
non-recurring items and 90 per cent Central assistance for the remaining 
items of the schemes will be available for a period of ten years. 
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The organisational set-up in the States has been strengthened by 
establishing a State Family Planning Bureau at the headquarter and by 
making provision for the establishment of a broad based Family Planning 
Bureau in each district; an urban family welfare planning centre for every 
50,000 of urban population; a rural family welfare planning centre attached 
to every primary health Centre and sub-centres for every 10,000 rural 
population. Mobile units have been provided at the rate of one sterilisation 
unit per district and one lUCD-cwn-Sterilisation Unit for every 5 to 7 ’5 
lakh population. A number of hospital beds have also been specifically 
reserved for sterilisation cases. These facilities are provided hot only free 
of cost but payments are made to individuals who undergo operation to 
compensate them partly for loss of wages, and to meet out of pocket ex¬ 
penses. The States have been authorised to incur expenditure at the rate 
of Rs. 11, Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 per case of IUCD insertion, vasectomy and 
tubectomy respectively. These amounts include the expenditures on drugs 
and dressings and payments to individuals undergoing the operation, 
and also to motivators and doctors. 

Shortage of Personnel 

To meet the shortage of doctors, particularly women doctors, the 
following principal measures were adopted:— 

(i) A Central Family Planning Corps of doctors has been set up for 
meeting the requirements of those States, where there is a 
shortage of doctors. These doctors are given a special allowance 
for working outside the State of domicile. Though there were 
200 sanctioned posts under this scheme, it was not possible to 
recruit and post more than thirty doctors during the year under 
review; 

f (ii) 2,500 stipends of Rs. 100 each per month have been sanctioned 
to medical students, mainly women against a bond to serve 
the family planning programme, after the completion of their 
studies for a period equal to that for which the scholarship is 
awarded; and 

(iii) Schemes have been evolved to utilise the services of private medical 
practitioners for family planning work. However, a close involve¬ 
ment of private medical practitioners in the programme has yet 
to be accomplished. 

As regards para-medical staff, such as auxiliary nurses, midwives, 
family planning health assistants etc., the capacity of the existing training 
institutions has been increased and new institutions are being set up to 
train more staff. Progress in this direction, however, has not been satis¬ 
factory. The lack of hostel accommodation for nursing students presents 
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a serious difficulty. There are hve Central Training Institutes to train 
instructors and extension educators. Of the 46 State Family Planning 
Training Centres sanctioned, as many as 4t were functioning at the end 
of the year. These centres, however, are not adequately staffed and con¬ 
sequently the training capacity is not yet fully utilised. 

Mass Education and Motivation 

The communication task is made difficult by a number of circumstances, 
particularly, the diversity in languages and customs. There is also a wide¬ 
spread traditional resistance to change. To educate and motivate the 
married couples to adopt the norm of a small family, a broad-based mass 
education and motivation programme has been evolved. 

Supplies 

The IUCD factory at Kanpur continued to manufacture loops in 
sufficient quantity to meet the demands of the programme. There was no 
difficulty about supplies of conventional contraceptives, except in the case 
■of condoms. For meeting the requirements of condoms, the indigenous 
production capacity has been increased both in the private and public 
sectors. A factory is being set up at Trivandrum in the public sector for 
producing initially 144 million pieces per annum and with a capacity for 
doubling the output, if necessary. There has been some delay in com¬ 
missioning this factory for production. Meanwhile the immediate 
requirements and the gap between the total requirements and the indigenous 
production is being met through imports. 

Targets and Achievements 

IUCD .—The IUCD programme was introduced in 1965-66 and there 
weie 8 lakhs insertions in the first year. The number of insertions in 
1966-67 at 9 - 17 lakhs was much lower than was initially expected. The 
setback was caused by adverse propaganda mostly by those whom the loop 
did not suit. In 1965 when the IUCD was newly introduced, many people 
who were already motivated to family planning easily switched over to it. 
But in the second year of the programme, people had to be persuaded to 
accept this method. The performance during 1966-67 was, however, 
“better than in the preceding year. State-wise analysis indicated that except 
for West Bengal and Gujarat which registered a considerable decline in the 
IUCD insertions, all other States showed an improvement in this respect. 
Pre-insertion check-up and post-insertion follow-up are being increasingly 
done now in order to reduce the extent of complaints. It is hoped that 
with these precautions, IUCD will become increasingly acceptable to a 
growing number of people. 
t6 P.C.—7. 
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Sterilisation 

The sterilisation programme appears to have caught the imagination* 
of the people both in the urban and rural areas, During 1966-67 over 
8-68 lakh sterilisation operations were performed, the highest on record 
for any single year and represented about 69 per cent of the target laid 
down, Madras maintained the lead in sterilisation with 2 30 lakh operations. 
Some States which were hitherto lagging behind like Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh reached or exceeded the targets during 1966-67. All other 
States except Assam showed considerable improvement in this respect. 

Family Planning Centres and Sub-Centres 

Rural Centres increased from 3,676 to 4,564 during 1966-67. The 
number of sub-centres nearly doubled from 7,081 to 13,550. 199 urban 

centres were added during the year to 1,331 centres functioning at the end' 
of 1965-66. Since the full complement of staff was not in position in these 
centres, their effectiveness was hampered. The main difficulty appeared to 
be the delay in issuing sanctions by State Finance Departments for the posts 
suggested by the Union Ministry of Health and Family Planning. 

Research and Evaluation 

Research on various projects in the field of demography, communication 
action and bio-medicine having an immediate and long-range bearing on 
family Planning programme, continued at different demographic centres, 
universities, the Central Family Planning Institute, the Central Drugs 
Research Institute and under the aegis of the Indian Council of Medical 
Research. Steps have been initiated to tabulate the findings in various fields 
in order that useful inferences may be drawn. The National Sample Survey 
are including some questions on family planning in the next round of surveys. 
It is very necessary that thsre should be continuous evaluation of the pro¬ 
gress of work in this field. 

Expenditure 

Against a provision of Rs. 15 crores for 1966-67, the actual expenditure* 
was Rs. 13*69 crores. This has to be viewed in the light of the fact that 
sanctions for the enlarged programme were issued late in the year and as a 
result the start of the operations was delayed. The preparatory work has 
now been completed and it is expected that the programme will gather, 
momentum in 1967-68; 

3 . Water Supply and Sanitation Programmes 

By and large priority was given to continuing urban and rural water 
supply and sanitaton schemes during 1966-67. The schemes made good 
progress during the year. It would be seen from Appendix 11*2 that 
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against a Plan provision of Rs. 3,012 lakhs during 1966-67, the expenditure 
was of the order of Rs. 2,529 lakhs or about 84 'per cent. In addition a 
sum of Rs. 296 lakhs was spent on the well construction programme and 
Rs. 13 lakhs on the setting up of special Investigation Divisions for rural 
areas in a number of States. 

Urban Water Supply and Sanitation 

During the year under review 53 urban water supply and sewerage 
schemes, estimated to cost Rs. 1067 lakhs, were approved in the various 
States and Union Territories. Of these, 18 were in Uttar Pradesh, 8 in 
Gujarat, 6 in West Bengal, 4 each in Madras, Punjab and Madhya Pradesh, 
2 each in Rajasthan, Bihar and Kerala and one each in Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

The augmentation and improvements to water supply and drainage 
schemes in the Metropolitan areas of Delhi,- Calcutta and Madras were 
in progress. The' water supply and sanitation programmes in other 
towns also progressed satisfactorily during the year. Altogether, a sum of 
Rs. 1,965 lakhs was spent on urban water supply and sanitation schemes 
during the year. 

Rural Water Supply Schemes 

A number of rural water supply schemes taken up on an emergency basis 
in the States of Bihar, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa 
were completed, bringing relief to a number of villages affected by scarcity 
conditions. During the year, 135 rural water supply schemes, estimated to 
cost Rs. 772 lakhs were approved in various States and Union Territories. 
Of these 29 schemes were in Himachal Pradesh, 25 each in Uttar Pradesh 
and Maharashtra, 13 in Punjab, 11 in Madhya Pradesh, 9 in West Bengal, 
6 in Mysore, 5 in Rajasthan, 3 each in Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat and 
one each in Assam, Bihar, Kerala and Rani Ganj coalfield area. A sum of 
Rs. 564 lakhs was spent on rural water supply schemes during the year. 

Special Investigation Divisions 

The survey work initiated during the Third Plan period through the 
special Investigation Divisions in the States for assessment of rural water 
supply problems in scarcity areas was continued. Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh made commendable progress in this regard, and prepared com¬ 
prehensive plans for provision of rural water supply in all the villages in 
their areas on a phased programme. 
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HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
1 . Housing 

The various Housing Schemes continued to be implemented with 
certain modifications so as to make them more liberal and broad-based. 
The Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme and the Rental Housing 
Scheme for economically weaker sections were integrated with a uniform 
rate of 50 per cent subsidy and 50 per cent loan. The quantum of Cen¬ 
tral assistance for the Slum Clearance Scheme was increased from 75 per 
cent to 87* per cent of the cost of a house; the balance of 121 per cent 
to be found by the State Government and/or the Local Bodies. The Plan¬ 
tation Labour Housing Scheme was modified with a Central subsidy of 
25 per cent so as to induce all planters to fulfil their obligation of provid¬ 
ing houses to all workers. Under the Middle Income Group Housing 
Scheme, loans have been allowed for construction of rental houses for 
approved educational, health and other charitable institutions for allot¬ 
ment to their employees. 

Appendix 12.1 shows the outlays agreed to for housing programmes 
in the Plans of various States and Union Territories in 1966-67 and 
the actual expenditure incurred. The budget provisions and the expendi¬ 
ture on various housing schemes in the Central Sector are shown in 
Appendix 12-2. As compared to the budget provision of Rs. 12'2_crores, 
an expenditure of Rs. 10-5 crores was incurred on housing schemes in 
the States and Union Territories. The scheme-wise break-up of the 
expenditure incurred under the plans of States and Union Territories is 
shown below. 

(Rs. Lakhs) 


1966-67 





Outlay 

Actuals 

Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 

Low Income Group Housing Scheme . 
Plantation Labour Housing Scheme 

Slum Clearance Scheme . 

Village Housing Projects Scheme 

Others . . 



353'03 
335'53 
7 ’ 10 
279 'Sr 
93 ' 16 
148-83 

305-00 
365 00 
3 ' 0 o 

181-00 

71-00 

128-00 

Total . 

• 

• 

. 1,117-46 

1,053 00 
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It may be noted that as compared to the budget provision, there 
have been shortfalls under all the schemes, except the Low Income Group 
Housing Scheme. The shortfall was particularly noticeable in the case 
of Plantation Labour Housing and Slum Clearance Schemes. This is 
partly due to the diversion of part of the provisions made for housing to 
other heads of development by State Governments during the course of 
the year. 

Physical Targets and Achievements 
State Sector 

The physical targets and achievements for the housing programmes 
in the State sector are shown in Appendix 12.3, It will be noted that for 
1966-67, a target of 33,293 houses was set. As against this, actual 
achievement was 23,506 houses, the rest were under construction. The 
scheme-wise break-up is given below: 


Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 
Low Income Group Housing Scheme . 
Slum Clearance Scheme , . 

Village Housing Projects Scheme 
Plantation Labour Housing Scheme 
Middle Income Group Housing Scheme 
Total . 


1966-67 


Target Achieve¬ 
ment 


(No. of Houses) 

9.630 

5.925 

4 > 8 l 7 

5.355 

14,428 

8,434 

4.083 

3,460 

85 

85 

250 

347 

33 A 93 

23,506 


It will be observed that the targets were exceeded in the case of tne 
Low Income Group and the Middle Income Group Housing Schemes, 
and were achieved in the case of the Plantation Labour Housing Scheme. 
In the case of Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme and the Slum Clear¬ 
ance Scheme, there was a considerable short fall in achieving the physi¬ 
cal targets. The lack of an adequate administrative framework for the 
implementation of the various housing schemes has been one of the main 
causes for the slow progress on the housing schemes. The Third Plan 
had recommended that the State Governments should set up statutory 
Housing Boards. At the end of 1966-67, as many as ten States had not 
set up these boards. 

In addition to the amounts spent by the State Governments under the 
various housing schemes, a sum of Rs. 12 crores was made available by 
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the L.I.C. to the State Governments for housing schemes. The scheme- 
wise, distribution of this amount was as below: 


(Rs. lakhs) 


Low Income Group Housing Scheme . , . , , . . 311-71 

Middle Income Group Housing Scheme ..... 394-29 

Lmd Acquisition and Development Scheme.218-40 

Rental Housing Scheme for State Government Employees , . . 220-60 

Village Housing Projects Scheme ....... 20-00 

Total.- . 116500 * 


♦Break-up of the remaining Rs. 35 lakhs is awaited from the Governments of Assam 
and Mysore. 

Central Sector 

In the Central Sector, out of the budget provision of Rs. 12.07 
crores in 1966-67, a sum of Rs. 9.59 crores was spent., The details are 
given in Appendix 12.2. The scheme-wise progress is indicated below: 

(i) Dock Labour Housing.*- Under this scheme, the Dock Labour 
Boards are given financial assistance by the Central Government in the 
shape of subsidy of 20 per cent and loan of 35 per cent of the actual 
cost of construction. A provision of Rs. 28 lakhs was made for this 
scheme in 1966-67. The actual expenditure was, however, around Rs. 11 
lakhs. The Bombay Dock Labour Board took up the construction of 
352 houses in 1966-67. The Madras Dock Labour Board had earlier 
completed the construction of 240 houses, and commenced the construc¬ 
tion of 60 more houses during the year. The Calcutta Dock Labour 
Board nearly completed the construction of 288 houses during the same 
period. 

(ii) Office and Residential Accommodation for Central Government 
Employees. —-A budget provision of Rs. 633 lakhs was made for Office 
and residential accommodation for the Central Government employees 
in 1966-67. The entire amount was for works in progress. The actual 
expenditure incurred was Rs. 593 lakhs. During the year, nearly one 
lakh square feet of office accommodation was completed at Delhi and 
construction work on 7'74 lakh square feet was in progress. In addition, 
construction work on 1.54 lakh square feet of office accommodation at 
Madras and 1.42 lakh square feet of office accommodation at Calcutta 
was in progress. Besides, three office blocks, with an accommodation 
of 0.99 lakh square feet, were completed at Faridabad. As regards resi¬ 
dential accommodation, the bulk of the current shortage continued to be 
at Delhi and New Delhi. 
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(iii) Establishment of Cellular Concrete Factories. —To meet the 
shortage of building materials in the country, it was decided to set up 
two cellular concrete plants, one at Bandel and ,the other at Ennore 
with Polish assistance. The specifications of thd equipment and material 
to be used and other details of the plants have been, settled. The agree¬ 
ment between Gekop, Warsaw and the Madras Housing Board for the 
plant at Ennore has been signed. Regarding the plant at Bandel, the 
West Bengal Government wanted the economic aspects of the plant to 
he re-examined. The NBO helped in working out the revised estimates 
for this plant. 

(iv) Experimental Housing. —The Experimental Housing Assessment 
Committee set up by the Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply has 
drawn up a detailed procedure for the formulation and execution of ex¬ 
perimental housing projects. The various construction agencies (both 
Central and State,) have been requested to sponsor research-c«m-demon- 
stration projects under the scheme. 

(v) Housing Statistics. —Statistical cells have been established for 
collecting housing* and building construction data in a number of States, 
viz-, Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa and 
Punjab. Similarly the process of establishment of a statistical cell in 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands was complete and in case of Goa, Daman 
and Diu, the recruitment of staff was under way. The data have started 
flowing from some of these statistical cells. In the case of the remaining 
^States and Union Territories, necessary action was being taken. 

2 . Urban and Regional Development 

The programme of preparation of city and regional plans made 
further progress during 1966-67. Master Plans for selected metropolitan 
cities, industrial towns, State capitals, ports and resource-regions also 
made substantial progress. Besides completing a number of Third Plan 
-schemes, a beginning was also made in preparing comprehensive develop¬ 
ment plans for some of the remaining class I and class II towns, besides 
tourist and pilgrim centres. Detailed plans were also contemplated for 
certain regions which had been growing fast and where due to lack of 
planning and proper direction, haphazard growth had taken place. Sub¬ 
stantial progress was made in the preparation of regional plan for South- 
East Resource Region and some preliminary studies were made on the 
National Capital Region also. While the plans for inter-State regions, 
urban research work and city development programmes etc., continued 
to be looked after by the Centre, the States and Union Territories were 
busy with the preparation of Master Plans and regional plans and also 
took up implementation of certain vital aspects of city development plans. 
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During the year 1966-67, about Rs„ 3.3 crores were spent on towm 
planning and urban development schemes. The break-up of expenditure: 


is given below: 

(Rs. crores> 

Centre.. 0-75 

States.. . 2-07 

U nion Territories.0-52 

Total. 3 34 


Excepting Mysore and Maharashtra, where comprehensive legislations- 
have been enacted recently, the other States are yet to make headway in- 
this direction. The preparation and execution of town planning schemes 
in most of the States is the responsibility of the Local Bodies. The State 
Governments have not so far shown active interest in evolving policy as- 
well as in bringing about coordination between different agencies con¬ 
cerned with physical planning and development. The States have been- 
slow to realise that problems of urban growth are not mere local pro¬ 
blems and they affect the growth and development on a regional scale and 
that State direction is imperative for orderly physical development and 
economic settlement of population under planned occupational patterns. 
It is also necessary that adequate training facilities are made available 
for personnel engaged in town and regional planning work as there is at 
present a dearth of professional staff in this field. Since town planning is 
an inter-disciplinary task, it is necessary to give proper orientation to 
personnel belonging to different disciplines and engaged in the field of 
urban and regional planning. 







CHAPTER XIII 


WELFARE OF BACKWARD CLASSES 

The Annual Plan for 1966-67 provided for an outlay of Rs. 25-0& 
crores for the welfare of backward classes. The actual expenditure was 
Rs. 24-25 crores as indicated below: 


(Rs. crores) 



1964-63 

(actuals) 

1963-66 

(actuals) 

1966-67 


(outlay) 

(actuals) 

Centrally Sponsored Programmes 

9-57 

13-05 

15-37 

14-70- 

State Sector ..... 

13'66 

14-97 

8-96 

8-96 

Union Territories .... 

o- 80 

0-99 

0-75 

0-59 

Total . . . 

24-03 

iSoi 

23-08 

34- 3 5 


Thus, while the expenditure for Centrally sponsored programmes in 
1966-67 was higher than during the last year of the Third Plan, for State, 
sector schemes there was a substantial fall. Also, while in the previous 
years, the expenditure in the State sector was higher than in the Central 
sector, in 1966-67 the position was reversed. In that year the disburse¬ 
ments in the State sector were about 58 'per cent of those in the. Central 
sector. Most of the expansion in the Central sector was on the schemes 
of post-matric scholarships and tribal development blocks. The lower out¬ 
lays in the State Plans during 1966-67 were largely due to financial cons¬ 
traints. 

For the educational development of backward classes, the scheme of 
post-matric scholarships was continued as a Centrally sponsored pro¬ 
gramme with 100 per cent Central assistance. All the eligible Scheduled 
Tribes students are awarded full scholarships without any means or merit 
tests. In the case of Scheduled Castes, scholarships are awarded on the 
basis of graded means test, without consideration of merit. In the case 
of other backward classes, economic criteria have been introduced since 
1963-64. In 1966-67, the expenditure on post-matric scholarships for 
Scheduled Tribes amounted to Rs. 83 - 84 lakhs and for Scheduled Castes- 
Rs. 438-14 lakhs (including the share of Union Ministry (of Education). 
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The number of students getting post-matric scholarships was in excess 
-of one lakh, including Scheduled Tribes, 17,760 and Scheduled Castes 
90,481. This compares favourably with the position in 1965-66 when 
15,925 scholarships were awarded to Scheduled Tribes and 78,548 to 
.Scheduled Castes, a total of 94,473. 

Another Centrally sponsored programme for educational development 
relates to provision of assistance to girls’ hostels on which about Rs. 10-78 
lakhs were spent in 1966-67. This has been a useful programme as 
without proper hostel facilities it is difficult for girls to pursue education 
beyond the primary standard. Available information from the States 
shows that 32 hostels were assisted in the case of Scheduled Tribes, of 
which 20 were in Madhya Pradesh, 4 in West Bengal, 3 in Maharashtra, 
1 in Rajasthan and 4 in Assam. Information about Andhra Pradesh is 
not available; however, an amount of Rs. 0 55 lakh was spent on this 
programme in 1966-67. In the case of Scheduled Castes, assistance 
was given to 41 hostels (information from Uttar Pradesh is not available). 
■Of the total number of 41 hostels, 12 were in Madras, 1 in Maharashtra, 8 in 
Andhra Pradesh, 6 each in West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh and the 
remaining eight in other States. In some States, the ex'penditure on this 
programme was lower than the allocation, for instance, in Bihar against 
a sum of Rs. 1 lakh allocated for girls’ hostels for Scheduled Castes, only 
,Rs. 3,000 were spent. 

For pre-matric education, schemes implemented in the State Plans 
were entitled to 75 per cent Central assistance. Important among these 
-were the grant of stipends and scholarships, freeships, book grants and 
provision of mid-day meals aiid hostel facilities. These taken together 
have helped to increase the educational spread among the backward 
classes. In 1966-67, the expenditure on educational programmes amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 546-52 lakhs of which Rs. 190- 30 lakhs were spent for Scheduled 
Tribes, Rs. 244-02 lakhs for Scheduled Castes and Rs. 112-20 lakhs for 
other backward classes. The number of scholarships awarded to these 
three categories in the State sector was over five lakhs; 1'80 lakhs, 
2-37 lakhs and 1-15 lakhs respectively. 

The most important programme for the economic development of 
Scheduled Tribes is that of Tribal Development Blocks under which the 
Department of Social Welfare at the Centre supplements the provision 
available for the normal Community Development Block. Forty-three 
T.D. Blocks were opened during the Second Plan period and 415 during 
the Third Plan period. In 1966-67, 31 new blocks were opened, raising 
the total number of T.D. blocks by the year end to 489. 

A number of other economic uplift programmes were implemented 
for the backward classes mostly in the State sector. Subsidies were 
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given for purchase of ploughs, bullocks, improved seeds, fertilisers, etc. 
to raise agricultural output and also for development of poultry and 
animal husbandry. The rate of subsidy differed within narrow margins 
from State to State. Other schemes for economic development covered 
land colonisation and distribution of land to agricultural labourers, soil 
conservation, minor irrigation and assistance to cottage industries. In 
1966-67, for the promotion of cottage industries assistance was given to 
22 centres and 1,330 trainees in the case of Scheduled Tribes and 196 
centres and 8,434 trainees belonging to Scheduled Castes. Efforts were 
continued for putting an end tio the practice of shifting cultivation by 
tribals through terracing, bunding, land colonisation, soil conservation and 
demonstration. 

A number of programmes for the promotion of co-operatives were 
taken up for the benefit of backward classes both as Centrally sponsored 
scheme and also in the State sector. In 1966-67, 989 co-operative 
societies were organised or assisted out of the Central allocations for 
Scheduled Tribes. For Scheduled Castes, 20 co-operatives of sweepers 
were organised during the year under review. In the State sector, 
771 co-operative societies were organised or assisted of which 600 were 
in Maharashtra and 118 in Uttar Pradesh ,and Madhya Pradesh. 
Thus, most of the progress in the field of co-operation has been confined 
to a few States. The Co-operative Finance and Development Corpora¬ 
tion in Andhra Pradesh and the Tribal Co-operativp Development Corpora¬ 
tion in Madhya Pradesh continued their role of strengthening primary 
co-operatives and preventing exploitation by middlemen through purchase, 
sale, credit, marketing, and other activities. 

To enable Scheduled Tribe and Scheduled Caste candidates to fill 
the posts reserved for them, two pre-examination training centres at Alla¬ 
habad and Madras were given Central assistance to the tune of 100 per cent. 
In these centres, trainees were provided free board and lodging and given 
coaching to enable them to compete successfully in examinations for re¬ 
cruitment to I.A.S., I.P.S., and other Central Services, conducted by the 
Union Public Service Commission. In 1966-67, out of 105 students who 
availed themselves of these facilities, 36 or about one-third qualified for 
an interview. 

Nine Tribal Research-cwm-Training Institutes set up during the last 
decade continued fo receive assistance, for carrying out research and 
survey work among tribals and to train personnel required for different 
projects- There is need to make the programme of work of these insti¬ 
tutes more development-oriented and to bring about effective co-ordina¬ 
tion between them and the Government Departments concerned with the 
planning and implementation of ‘programmes. 
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Under the Centrally sponsored scheme for improvement of working: 
and living conditions of sweepers and scavengers, assistance was given to 
Local Bodies for the purchase of wheel-barrows, scrapers, etc. in order 
to eliminate physical contact of scavengers with night soil. The scheme' 
has not been able to make satisfactory progress because of the resistance 
shown by scavengers in accepting alternative methods of working, exis¬ 
tence of customary rights of scavenging, lack of storage s'pace for wheel 
barrows, the narrow zig-zag lanes which make mechanical operations : 
difficult and a low priority given to the scheme by Municipal Bodies. 

For the welfare of nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes, composite 
settlement and rehabilitation schemes were started in the States where there 
are sizeable numbers of these people. To rehabilitate the denotified 
tribes, formerly known as criminal tribes, programmes started during the 
first two Plans were consolidated and a combined correctional-cum-welfare 
approach was ado'pted, supported by schemes of social education, economic 
uplift and bousing. Sanskar Kendras and ashram schools were started. 
Industrial training facilities were provided and subsidies given for agricul¬ 
ture and animal husbandry. Grants-in-aid were continued to be given to 
voluntary organisations to enable them to take up specific projects like 
'publicity and propaganda for the removal of untouchability, running hostels 
and educational institutions, organising welfare centres, and conducting 
training and orientation courses. Many of the voluntary organisations 
are operating in difficult and inaccessible areas. 

Although programmes for the welfare of backward classes are conceiv¬ 
ed as being supplementary to general development programmes and 
represent only a part of the resources to be drawn upon for promoting the 
social and economic well-being of backward classes, in actual practice the 
backward classes have not received their due share from the general 
development schemes. It would be necessary, therefore, to ensure that in 
the future planning of programmes and their implementation, benefits from 
the general sector programmes flow to the backward classes in adequate 
measure. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 

Ir. the Annual Plan for 1966-67, a sum of Rs. 4-10 crores was 
provided for social welfare programmes (Centre Rs. 2'56 crores, States 
Rs. 1*19 crores and Union Territories Rs. 0*35 crore). An expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 3.39 crores was incurred during the year (Centre Rs. 2*18 
crores, States Rs. 1*00 crore and Union Territories Rs. 0*21 crores). Thus 
nearly 83 per cent of the outlay provided was utilised, mostly on the con¬ 
tinuation of the schemes started earlier. Appendix 14*1 gives the details of 
the outlays made and the expenditures incurred during 1966-67. 

In the year under review, attention was primarily focussed on the task 
of consolidation of social welfare programmes initiated during the last 
three Plans. At the end of the Third Plan, there were 264 Welfare Exten¬ 
sion Projects covering about 4 per cent of the rural population, besides 17 
Integrated Child Welfare Demonstration Projects. These continued to 
function during 1966-67. Steps were taken to evolve a composite pro¬ 
gramme of family and child welfare on the basis of re-organisation, im¬ 
provement and expansion of welfare services provided at the existing 
■centres. The new programme was to bring about closer co-ordination 
between State Welfare Boards and the Panchayati Raj institutions and to 
provide integrated social services to children in the villages, specially to 
pre-school children and to train women and young girls in home-craft, 
mother-craft, health education, nutrition and child care. The programme 
was also to assist women in villages to obtain supplementary work by 
promoting economic activities. This new programme of Family and 
Child Welfare Projects was to be initiated during 1967-68. 

About 3,500 voluntary organisations received grants amounting to 
Rs. 71 lakhs through the Central Social Welfare Board and State Govern¬ 
ments for providing welfare services to women, children and handicapped 
persons. As a measure of economy, no grant was sanctioned for mobile 
vans and building purposes. The Board assisted welfare organisations in 
arranging 100 condensed courses of education for adult women, benefit¬ 
ing 2,000 candidates. The objectives of the scheme were to open new 
avenues of employment to a large number of deserving women and to 
create a band of competent and trained workers to run the various wel¬ 
fare services, specially in the rural areas. Through the socio-economic 
programmes of the Board, means of supplementary income were created 
for about 2,500 needy women in the small industry units. Grants were 
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also extended to 405 Balwadis functioning in the integrated child welfare 
demonstration projects. Since the progra mm es of voluntary welfare 
agencies generally suffered in quality due to lack of trained and experienced 
personnel, the scope of the scheme for financial assistance to voluntary 
organisations was enlarged to enable them to strengthen their technical 
and supervisory staff. The scheme was primarily intended to cover the 
all-India and regional organisations. 

For education, training and rehabilitation of handicapped, a sum of 
Rs. 8-90 lakhs was provided. As against this, an expenditure of 
Rs. 7-56 lakhs was incurred on assistance to 36 voluntary organisations, 
training of 30 teachers for the blind, and grant of 276 scholarships to 
the handicapped. Under the pre-vocational training programme which 
was implemented with assistance from UNICEF, ILO and UNESCO, 
3,346 boys in the age-group 11-14 years whose education had been 
discontinued earlier, received training in general and vocational courses. 

Institutional and other services were also 'provided to delinquent chil¬ 
dren and women rescued from moral danger. The Association for Moral 
and Social Hygiene in India was financially assisted to expand its work 
regarding eradication of immoral traffic in women and girls. After-care, 
services for those discharged from correctional and non-correctional 
institutions were improved. Welfare services in prisons including educa¬ 
tion, vocational training and probation work were enlarged. A sum of 
Rs, 17-45 lakhs was made available as Central assistance to the States 
for running children’s homes, bal bhavans, foster care services and special 
institutions for the blind, deaf and orthopaedically handicapped children. 

Several social welfare programmes such as those relating to implemen¬ 
tation of the Children’s Act, anti-beggary legislation, Suppression of Immo¬ 
ral Traffic in Women and Girls Act and probation services suffered due to 
non-availability of funds and trained personnel. In several cases, depen- 
dance of the voluntary organisations on the State to meet expenses on 
their programmes was found to have increased. It was felt that co-ordi¬ 
nation between the various agencies and departments concerned with the 
planning and implementation of the welfare programme neieded to be 
strengthened and the approach to social welfare problems guided bjf a 
more positive partnership between the State and voluntary organisations 
for extending welfare services. 



CHAPTER XV 


CRAFTSMEN TRAINING AND LABOUR WELFARE 

There was no departure from the basic ingredients of the prevailing" 
labour policy and reliance was continued to be placed on the various 
voluntary arrangements such as Code of Discipline in Industry and Code 
of Conduct. The resulting impact was not, however, as encouraging as 
it should have been due to the operation of certain factors like the rising 
trends in the cost of living and recession in certain sectors, causing 
closures of some units in the textile and engineering industries, resulting" 
in lay-off and retrenchment of workers specially in Maharashtra and West 
Bengal. There was marked increase in the number of man-days lost due 
to industrial strife, the figure reaching 105 lakhs in 1966 as against only 
65 lakhs in 1965. 

A major step taken by Government during the year was the constitution* 
of a broad-based National Commission on Labour to conduct a fresh* 
review of the developments in the labour field and to recommend suitable- 
guidelines for the future. 

The institutiori of Joint Management Councils which is a measure of 
the progress of workers’ participation in management was functioning in- 
147 industrial establishments (47 in the ’public sector and 100 in the 
private sector) at the end of the year. According to an official review, 
it was seen that wherever such councils were functioning satisfactorily,, 
they have resulted in improving the industrial relations and increasing 
oroductivity. Under the Workers’ Education Programme, seven new 
Sub-regional centres were opened, 2,993 worker-teachers and 1,28,304 
workers were trained and 1,220 new unit-level classes were organised. 
Till 31st March, 1967, 51 booklets in English and 500 in regional lan¬ 
guages were published by the Central Board of Workers’ Education. For 
encouraging greater participation of trade unions in the programme, their 
matching contribution was reduced from 25 per cent to 10 per cent. 

With the setting up of new Wage Boards for' leather industry, road 
transport and electricity undertakings the total number of industries cover¬ 
ed by wage boards rose to 19. 

The various social security schemes in force for the benefit of workers 
in organised sectors made further progress during the year. At the end 
of 1966, the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, had been extended to* 
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/.over 3-2 million employees spread over 273 centres. The total beneficia- 
.ries, including the insured as well as their family members numbered 
about 12-7 million. A tripartite committee set u'p to review the working 
of the scheme, submitted its report to Government and the recommenda¬ 
tions were under consideration. The Coal Mines Provident Fund and 
Bonus Scheme Act, 1948 covered about 4-4 lakhs of workers and the Em¬ 
ployees' Provident Fund Act covered 106 industries and about 4-9 million 
workers. In 54 of these industries, provident fund contributions are being 
made at the rate of 8 per cent of wages, including dearness allowance. 

Emphasis was placed on better enforcement of labour legislation so 
as to ensure proper working conditions, with particular attention for safety 
in work places. A National Safety Council was set up during the year 
with a view to promote safety measures and education. 

.'Labour Programmes 

The main scheme under this head relates to training of craftsmen. 
Under this programme, training is provided to those between the ages of 
15-25 years in engineering and other trades in the industrial training 
institutes located in different parts of the country. The period of training 
for engineering trades which was hitherto 18 months, followed by six 
months of in-plant training in the. industry has . been revised since August 
1966 to one year in certain trades and two years in others. To improve 
the quality of training, various measures were adopted during the year. 

According to the phased programme for expansion, 30,000 additional 
Beats for training craftsmen were'to be introduced during 1966-67. As 
against this, only 21,000 additional seats were introduced during the period 
■under review, bringing the total training capacity to 1,34,650. 

Thirteen new industries and 14 new trades were brought under the 
•purview of the Apprenticeship Act during 1966-67, bringing the total 
■number of industries specified and trades designated under the Act to 140 
and 40 respectively. The number of apprentices undergoing training was 
"31,500 at the end of March, 1967. Training was being given in 29 trades 
In 2,135 establishments. In accordance with the decision to intensify as 
well as diversify the apprenticeship training programme, Study Groups 
/composed of representatives of industries, workers’ associations etc., were 
constituted to advise the- Government on the requirements of trained 
workers in different industries, and standard of training etc. Intensive 
■surveys were conducted to locate maximum facilities for the trainees. 

At the end of March 1967, 4,280 seats had been introduced under 
the scheme for part-time classes for, industrial workers and 2,060 workers 
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■were undergoing training. The emphasis was on development of theore¬ 
tical knowledge of the workers, little attention being given to the develop¬ 
ment of practical skills. Hence a new programme covering both theoretical 
and practical training was worked out and it was proposed initially to try 
it out on a pilot basis along with the existing programme. The proposed 
scheme, it is hoped, will enable the workers to progress from one grade 
of skill to the next higher one. 

The Directorate General of Employment and Training administered 
seven Central Training Institutes for the training of craft instructors. In 
these institutes, instructor trainees were trained in modem methods of 
instruction on shop floor as well as in the classroom. About 1,783 
instructor trainees passed out from the institutes during 1966-67, bringing 
the total number of instructors who have completed their training so far 
to about 13,000. 

The Central and Regional Labour Institutes continued their activities 
covering studies, advice and guidance. Work on the construction of hostels 
■and staff quarters for these institutes was taken up during the year. The 
second batch of trainees received training at the two Mine Mechanisation 
Training Institutes. The Labour Bureau continued work on various 
research studies. 

In the field of labour welfare, medical, housing, educational and 
recreational facilities continued to be provided by statutory welfare fund 
•organisations set up for coal, mica and iron ore mines. In the State sector, 
emphasis continued to be laid on the strengthening of labour inspectorates 
with a view to streamlining the enforcement machinery. 

For 1966-67, a provision of Rs, 17'20 crores was envisaged in the 
Annual Plan. The actual expenditure was reckoned at about Rs. 10-60 
crores (Rs. 6 68 crores at the Centre, Rs. 3-76 crores in the States and 
Rs. 0-16 crore in the Union Territories). 
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CHAPTER XVI 


REHABILITATION 

During 1966-67, it was proposed to resettle about 26,000 refugee- 
families from East Pakistan—3,750 agricultural families in Dandakaranya 
(including 750 tribal families), 14,000 agricultural families in different 
States, 1,800 families in non-agricultural occupations other than industry 
and about 5,000 families in industries. During the year under review 
only about one-third of the target could be achieved, the actual number 
of families resettled being 8,821. 

In Dandakaranya area 2,302 families were resettled, including 122 
tribal families against the target of 3,750 families (including 750 tribal 
- families). The non-availability of the targeted area for reclamation was 
the main factor responsible for the slow progress of the programme. Ip 
the Dandakaranya piloject area, over IT lakh acres were reclaimed upto- 
March, 1967, two irrigation dams for irrigating an area of about 12000- 
acres were completed and work on two more dams with an irrigation- 
potential of 62,000 acres was in progress. 632 miles of roads were cons¬ 
tructed and 18 hospitals and dispensaries and 200 schools were set up. 

The Rehabilitation Reclamation Organisation set up in 1964 to reclaim 
new areas for speedy resettlement of new migrants from East Pakistan,. 
reolaimed about 18,547 acres in 1966-67, bringing the total area reclaimed 
till March. 1967 to about 55,000 acres. 

As regards resettlement of agricultural families in other States, outside 
the Dandakaranya project area, 5,349 families were resettled against the* 
target of 14,000 families. The shortfall in the target was mainly due to 
the droughts in different rehabilitation project areas in Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra and the difficulties faced in equisition 
of land in U.P. and Assam. Against the target of resettlement of 1,800“ 
refugee families, 1,170 were resettled in non-agricultural occupations 
other than industries. The slow progress of this programme was also due 
to difficulties in locating and acquiring suitable sites for construction of 
business premises and houses for migrant families. The programme for 
resettlement of 5,000 families in industries could not make any headway 
as the sanctioned schemes could not be fully implemented. Two textile 
schemes in the public sector and financial assistance to three textile 
schemes were sanctioned at an estimated cost of Rs, 105 lakhs with a view 
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to providing employment to about 1,675 new migrants/repatriates from 
Burma. A private spinning mill is being set up at Hastina'pur to give 
employment to about 600 persons. A special quota of 5,000 powerlooms 
was secured to provide employment to displaced persons and repatriates, 
37 schemes for small scale industries with an employment potential for 
about 2,800 new immigrants were sanctioned. 

Financial assistance was also provided to states for setting up of educa¬ 
tional institutions and provision of medical facilities in the rehabilitation 
colonies and the villages set up for the new migrants. 

Under the ‘Special Areas Development’ programme undertaken in 
Andamans and Nicobar Islands, 223 families of migrants from East 
Pakistan and repatriates from Burma were moved to the islands. During 
the year 1966-67, 300 acres of land were reclaimed, bringing the total 
reclaimed area to 1,500 acres. Steps were also taken to set up a rubber 
research-cMwi-development station in South Andamans and to undertake 
commercial plantation of rubber in Katchal and reclamation of mangrove 
forests. A team of scientists completed a comprehensive survey of the 
Great Nicobar Islands. 



CHAPTER XVII 


PUBLIC COOPERATION 

Tlie Plan outlay for 1966-67 for the various Public Cooperation 
schemes and the expenditure incurred both in the Central and State sectors, 
are shown below: 


(Rs. lakhs ) 




1966-67 

Scheme 


Outlay 

Actuals 

Lok Karya Kshetras(Rural) .... 

• > • 

22*00 

to* 07 

Lok Karya Kshetras (Urban) * . . , 

• • • 

600 

0*89 

Planning Forums. 

< • * 

6*oo 

3*87 

Research, Training and PilotProjects and measures 
voluntary organisations .... 

to strengthen 

16*26 

5*80 

National Consumer Service .... 

. 

I ’40 

0-24 

Educational Work on Prohibition 

• 

8*00 

3*50 

Suppression of Immoral Traffic 

. 

i* 18 

o *95 

Loan Assistance to Construction Service of Voluntary Organi¬ 
sations and Labour Cooperatives etc. 

2800 

. , 

Total 

. 

S 3 -84 

23-32 


The progress in respect of the various schemes of Public Cooperation 
suffered a setback during the year. The setback was mainly in the case 
of programmes run by the Bharat Sevak Samaj, such as the Lok Karya 
Kshetras (rural), Lok Karya Kshetras (urban) and the National Consumer 
Service. It was due to the fact that the Bharat Sevak Samaj could not be 
given the full grants for the year on account of its inability to furnish con¬ 
solidated accounts as required by the rules. 

Lok Karya Kshetras .—The P.E.O. had completed during the year the 
evaluation of the Lok Karya Kshetras (rural). The Lok Karya Kshetra 
programme (urban) is under evaluation by an inter-departmental 
committee. 

Planning Forums .—The planning forums had a useful record of acti¬ 
vities during the period under review. The number of planning forums 
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rose from 846 in 1964*65 to more than 1,000 in 1966-67 with member¬ 
ship exceeding one lakh students. The forums constructed or repaired 
roads by shramdan, conducted adult literacy classes, and in some cases 
supplied books and stationery free to poor students. Several forums also 
conducted socio-economic surveys in selected areas. 

Research, Training and Pilot Projects. —The Central Institute ol 
Research and Training in Public Cooperation which was established in 
February 1966 undertook certain research studies and brought out reports 
on various aspects of public cooperation. 

Training of Rural Women. —This programme which is looked after 
by the Bharatiya Grameen Mahila Sangh has been making steady progress. 
During the year under review, the Sangh held camps and imparted training 
to 244 women. The training included firefighting, air raid precautions, 
rifle shooting, physical training, agriculture, animal husbandry, poultry, 
family planning, etc. 

Educational Work on Prohibition. —In accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Study Team on Prohibition, the All-India Prohibition 
Council was recognised as the Central Coordinating Body for non-official 
organisations working in this field. The Council received a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. one lakh to meet the expenditure on approved schemes during the 
year. The Central Prohibition Committee at a meeting held in Septem¬ 
ber 1966 endorsed the recommendations of the Study Team on Prohibi¬ 
tion for setting up propaganda and publicity for prohibition. 

For educational work on prohibition, 44 Nashabandi Lok Karya 
Kshetras were functioning in the States/Union Territories. A sum of one 
lakh rupees was disbursed to the State Governments as grant-in-aid for 
this purpose during the year. 

Suppression of Immoral Traffic. —The Association for Social and 
Moral Hygiene in India and its branches continued to receive Govern¬ 
ment support in the effort to mobilise public opinion against trafficking. 
The Association continued the programme of organising training-cwn>- 
seminars for the benefit of both officials and non-officials concerned with 
the programme of moral and social hygiene. 

Loan Assistance. —During the year no loan assistance was given to 
voluntary organisations and to construction service of voluntary organisa¬ 
tions and labour cooperatives. The whole scheme was reviewed and ulti¬ 
mately it was decided that such assistance in future would be given to 
labour cooperatives only. 

Urban Community Development. —It was intended to start 20 pilot 
projects in urban community development in different parts of the country 
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with a view to evolving a uniform pattern for the future development of 
the programme. During 1966-67 only 14 projects were in operation. 

The total budget for a project which covers a population of 50,000 is 
Rs. 65,000, including.Rs. 15,000 for local activities. The latter provi¬ 
sion is subject to matching contribution by the local people. The pro¬ 
gramme is being implemented through Municipal Coiporations/Munici- 
palities who have to find 50 per cent of the resources. However, even 
this 50 per cent share of the cost has been somewhat of a deterrent to 
these bodies taking up this work with any enthusiasm. 

Urban Community Development is a slow and difficult process em¬ 
phasising citizen participation and self-help.. It aims at a balanced social 
change and demonstrates awareness of the society to its needs and pro¬ 
blems and its own share of responsibilities to solve them. Keeping in 
view the various administrative, procedural, financial and other problems 
and the enormous tasks set forth, the Urban Community Development 
scheme can be said to have had a good start. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


OTHER PROGRAMMES 

A number of miscellaneous programmes are included under this head: 
hill areas and border areas, statistics, plan publicity and information, 
State Capital projects, vital statistics, evaluation organisations, expansion 
of printing capacity, etc. A total provision of Rs. 30-2T crores was made 
for 1 ‘Other Programmes' during 1966-67. As against this, the. anticipated, 
expenditure is placed at Rs. 15.94 crores, including Rs. 11.91 crores in 
the States and Rs. 4:03 crores at the Centre and in the Union Territories. 
Some of the important programmes are reviewed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Statistics 


Outlays and actual expenditure for 1966-67 in the Central and State 
Sectors under the sub-head ‘Statistics’ are indicated in the table below: 

(Rs. lakhs) 






Plan 

outlay 

actuals 

-Centre ..... 

* 

• 

« • 

. . 107-89 

98-85 

States and Union Territories 

• 

• 

. 

6132 

23-04 

Total . 

• 

• 

• 

. . 169-31 

131-89 


It will be noticed that while in the Central sector almost the entire 
allocation was spent, in the States and Union Territories the expenditure 
was about 40 per cent of the Plan outlay. 

A computer centre was set up in Delhi under the Department of 
Statistics (Cabinet Secretariat) initially with two “Honeywell” computers! 
(Six more such computers are later to be installed in the different regional 
centres in order to remove tabulation bottlenecks and to meet the increas¬ 
ing needs of Government Departments. In respect of the State Sector, 
the Planning Commission had adopted the policy that an integrated 
examination of statishcal schemes in various sectors should be undertaken. 
Accordingly, all such schemes would first be coordinated by the State 
Statistical Bureaux ahd then examined together in an integrated manner 
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by the Working Group on Statistics. This policy was to be implemented 
with effect from 1967-68. These developments besides being conducive to 
economies in expenditure are expected to result in expedition of work and 
better coordination in the field of statistical activities. 

As regards States and Union Territories, nine ‘core’ schemes were 
formulated in 1966-67 and were to be given a high priority in the Plan 
from 1967-68 onwards with a view fo filling up major gaps in statistics 
by following uniform standards. These schemes relate to the small scale 
industrial sector, survey of distributive trades, goods transport by road* 
State income estimation, housing statistics, mechanical tabulation, training, 
of statistical personnel, statistics of resources, and municipal and district 
statistical hand-books. The flow of information has increased considerably 
during recent years but it is still lagging behind requirements both in regard, 
to coverage and precision. 

Plan Information and Publicity 

During 1966-67 development programmes laying out information faci¬ 
lities and organising Plan information and publicity were continued both, 
at the Centre and in the States. Due to constraint on resources, the out¬ 
lays were generally the minimum required for the programmes in hand; 
there was little scope for taking up new schemes and/or for any signifi¬ 
cant expansions. The devaluation of the rupee and its implications on 
prices and import substitution were taken up for intensive coverage and 
discussion on the radio and through the printed word. Publicity support 
was also provided for the rabi and kharif campaigns and to drought relief 
measures in the affected areas. This was in addition to general publicity 
given to Plan schemes. 

All India Radio has extended its programmes for the farming popu¬ 
lation, which now cover agricultural news, market rates, weather reports, 
informative talks and interviews and discussions with farmers and experts, 
Ten Farm and Home Broadcasting Units started specifically to serve the 
Intensive Agricultural Development Areas have launched their daily farm 
programmes and most of the material broadcast is field-based. 

The subsidy scheme for the supply of community radio receivers to 
State Governments for installation in the rural areas continued to operate 
on a subdued scale on account of the lower outlays provided for the year. 
Steps were taken to improve the supplies of dry batteries and to convert 
the old valve sets so that they could work on electricity or transistors. 

The total expenditure on Plan information and publicity by the Central 
and State Governments during 1966-67 was about Rs. 1*13 crores as against 
Rs. 1-72 crores during 1965-66. 
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State Evaluation Organisations 

This scheme is administered by the Programme Evaluation Organisa¬ 
tion (PEO). In order to facilitate setting up and/or strengthening the- 
evaluation machinery in the States, initially 100 per cent Central assis¬ 
tance was provided. From 1966-67 Central assistance has been restricted! 
to 50 per cent of the actual expenditure. The expenditure on the scheme, 
during 1966-67 was around Us. 8 lakhs as compared to Rs. 10.10 lakhs- 
initially approved. 

Evaluation Units and Evaluation Advisory Boards/Committees have- 
been set up in most of the States and some of the Union Territories, 
These Units have taken up a number of useful studies. The PEO has - 
given assistance for the proper staffing of the Units and also provided 
technical advice in evaluation methodology. 

Expansion of Printing Capacity 

Under the programme far expansion of. printing capacity, a budget 
provision of Rs. 140 lakhs was made in 1966-67. The expenditure in¬ 
curred was around Rs. 79 lakhs showing a substantial shortfall under 
buildings. The work of construction of buildings for re-siting of the 
Government of India Press, Calcutta at Satragachi was behind schedule 
mainly because of labour shortage. In the case of Government of India 
Press at New Delhi, the shortfall in expenditure was due to slow tempo 
of construction activity owing to difficulties of getting the necessary foreign 
exchange. This factor was also responsible for slow progress of another 
ischeme relating to strengthening of the capacity of selected Government 
of India presses. 

Development of Hill Areas and Border Areas 

The need for accelerated development of hill and border areas 
was accepted by the National Development Council in 1965. The 
Annual Plans for 1966-67 of concerned States included certain pro¬ 
grammes/schemes for quickening the pace of development in hill and 
border areas. For Assam hill areas, as against an outlay of Rs. 6.8 
crores, the actual expenditure came to about Rs. 4.9 crores. In the 
1966-67 Plan, stress was laid on development of agriculture (including 
horticulture), rural electrification, construction of roads and provisions 
or amenities such as education, medical, public health and water supply. 
The provisions for education, roads and water supply schemes, however, 
could not be fully utilised on account of disturbed conditions in some 
parts of the hill region. In the Nilgiris district of Madras, work was 
started on the Mandi-type project for the integrated development of agri¬ 
culture and animal husbandry. In the Darjeeling district in West Bengal, 
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soil conservation measures were taken up. The development plan of 
Uttarkhand Division of Uttar Pradesh envisaged an outlay of about 
Rs. 4.2 crores mainly for development of agriculture (including horticul¬ 
ture and animal husbandry), construction of roads, education, health and 
water supply programmes. Development work in Ladakh was also 
continued. An expenditure of about Rs. 56 lakhs was incurred mainly 
on construction of roads, expansion of educational, medical and health 
facilities and provision of water supply. 
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Plan Expenditure, 1966-67 States 


(Rt. lakhs) 

States 

[Approved 

Outlay 

Actual 

Expen¬ 

diture 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
Column 
(3) to ( 2 ) 

I 

1 

3 

4 


Andhra Pradesh . 

• 

t 

9 




9.050 

9,267 

102-4 

Assam . . . 

. i 

0 

• 




2.985 

2,719 

91 ■ I 

Bihar . 



0 




7.853 

- 7,885 

100-4 

Gujarat 

• 


0 

* 

* 


5. 2 30 

5,733 

II 109-6 

Punjab . . 

Haryana . . 

' • 

m 

• 

e 

• 

0 

9 

A 

5.928 1 

3,122 
■ i,950 

] 85-6 

Jammu and Kashmir 

• 

• 

• 

« 


• 

1,904 

t,738 

J 

9i-3 

Kerala . 

• 

• 

A 

• 

* 

* 

4 , 18 a 

4,077 

97’5 

Madhya Pradesh , 

« 

■ 

9 

* 

• 

• 

$,380 

5,618 

104-4 

Madras . 

■ 

• 

0 

« 

* 

a 

7,957 

8,063 

iot -3 

Maharashtra . 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

12,309 

11,546 

93-8 

Mysore . 


a 

0 

• 

• 

a 

5,307 

S,2i6 

98-3 

Orissa . 

* 

• 

it 

♦ 


* 

5,109 

4,710 

92-2 

Rajasthan . . 

• 

• 

9 

• 


» 

4,967 

4,930 

99-3 

Uttar Pradesh 


■ 


• 



14,844 

14,883 

too -3 

West Bengal , 


* 





6,329 

5,697 

90-0 

Nagaland 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• __ 

S.ti 

4,82 

94-3 


978 


Total , 


99>843 97>636 
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Plan Expenditure, i$66-6yt Union Territories 

(Rs. lakhs)! 


Union Territory 





Approved 

Outlay 

Actual 

Expen¬ 

diture 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
Column 
(3) to (2) 

I 





j 2 

3 

4 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

. 

• 

A 


158-0 

106-0 

67-1 

Chandigarh .... 

• 

* 

• 


98-0 

119-8 

122-2 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

■ 

• 



53*4 

29-r 

54-5 

Delhi. 

e 




2,410-0 

2,159-0 

89-6 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

* 




789-0 

547 -o 

69-3 

Hijnachal Pradesh , . . 

^ f 




900-0 

772-0 

8j-S 

Laccadive, Amindivi and Minicoy Islands 

• 

• 

• 

62-0 

44*6 

71 - 9 - 

Manipur ' . . . , 

• 

e 

• 

• 

350-0 

209-0 

59'7 

N.E.F.A. . . . ■ 

• 

• 

• 

* 

267-0 

202-0 

75-7 

Pondicherry . . . 

• 

• 

• 

m 

214-0 

142-0 

66-4 

Tripura .... 


m 

• 

• 

4500 

379-0 

84'2 

Total , 

• 

• 

• 


SW 4 

4,609'5 

Ho 1 


Total 


HO 1 
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ir Corporations 





Broadcasting ... . 152 152 210 .. 2i* 194 .. 194 

Inland Water Transport and Other 

Transport.91 746 xo *47 149 199 16 364 I2 263 40 385 
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APPENDIX 2 '4 

Selected Physical Targets and Achievements, j$66-6j 


Item 


Unit 


1965-66 1966-67 


Achieve- Target Achieve' 
ment mcnt 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Agriculture 

Foodgrains production 

million tonnes 

72-00 1 

>7-oo@ 

75-00 

Raw cotton production 

million bales of 

180 kgs. each 

•71 

6-30 

4-93 

S ugarcane production (gur) 

million tonnes 

t c • 83 

12-69 

9‘49 

Oilseeds production' . 

do. 

6-10 

9-89 

6-49 

Raw jute production . 

million bales of 

180 kgs. each 

4-49 

6-92 

5-35 

Fertilisers consumed— 

Nitrogenous (N) ] . 

thousand tonnes 

600 

1,008 

840 

Phosphatic(P a Os) . 

do. 

132 

300 

250 

Potassic (K s O) 

do. 

90 

140 

115 

Area under Improved Seeds : 

(foodgrins) of which : . 

million acres 

ITJ -00 I31’4° 

113-20 

High yielding varieties , 

do> 

1. 

7-00 

4-66 

Plant protection 

u—din—| 

4i 

63 

60 

Minor irrigation* (potential additional) do. 

3-8 

3-4 

3-4 

Irrigation 

Potential at outlet 

million acres (gross) 

17-5 

20-0 

18-9 

Utilisation . 

do. 

13-5 

15-5 

152 

Power 

Installed capacity (cumulative) 

million k. w. 

io-17 

12-11 

U-44 

Generated .... 

million kwh. 

36,825 

No tar- 40,273 
get fixed 

Villages electrified . 

numbers 

47,705 

do. 

55,259 

Pumps electrified . 

thousand numbers 

5i4 

608 

651 


•Includes new irrigation, stabilisation of old irrigation area benefited by drainage, 
flood and sea water protection schemes, etc. 

©Potential. 
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APPENDIX 2.4— contd. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Industry and Minerals 

Production of: 





Pig iron for sale 

million tonnes 

1-2 

1-3 

1-0 

Steel ingots 

do» 

6-5 

7-0 

6-6 

Metallurgical and other 

heavy mechanical equipment 

thousand tonnes 

ll'O 

15-0 

14-3 

Machine tools (organised 
sector, excluding accessories) 

Rs. crores 

22'6 

35 -o 

26-4 

Industrial machinery* * 

do. 

41-98 

63-0 

38-6 

Coal and other mining machi¬ 
nery, including drilling equip¬ 
ment . 

thousand tonnes 

5 -i 

15-0 

7-0 

Commercial vehicles 

thousand numbers 

35‘3 

40-0 

35-6 

Power driven pumps 

do. 

244*0 

180-0 

3 «-o 

Agricultural tractors , 

do 

6-3 

8*0 

8-8 

Sulphuric acid 

thousand tonnes 

662 'O 

1,000-0 

702-0 

Cement .... 

million tonnes 

io-8 

U -5 

II-l 

Cotton textiles (mill-made) 

million metres 

4,401 

4,800 

4,202 

Jute manufactures . , 

thousand tonnes 

1,302 

i ,350 

1 , 1*7 

Sugar .... 

lakh tonnes 

35 -o 

34 -o 

21-5 

Fertilisers 





Nitrogenous . 

thusoand tonnes of N 

232'0 

400*0 

293-0 

Phosphatic 

thousand tonnes of P,O t 

122*0 

200-0 

144-0 

Coal . . . . 

million tonnes 

70-3 

72-0 

70-9 

Refined petroleum products. 

do. 

9-4 

i6-o(a) 

II-9 

Village and Small Industries 





Handloom, powerloom and 
khadi cloth .... 

million metres 

3,124 

3,500 

3,i8o 

Industrial estates (completed) 

numbers 

263 

350 

336 


* ’This comprises of cotton textiles, jute, sugai, paper and ptup and cement 
machinery. 

(a) Capacity Target, 
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APPENDIX 2-4 —concld. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Transport and Communications 1 





Railway Freight : Traffic 

originating - . * million tonnes 

203-1 

215-1 

201*6 

Procurement of railway rolling 
stock (addl.) 

Locomotives 

numbers 

37 i 

33 i 

292 

Wagons in terms of 4-wheelers 

do. 

36,600 

26,210 

21,207 

Coaches .... 

do. 

1,600 

1,387 

1,264 

Shipping .... 

lakh GRT 

15-40 

no tar¬ 
get fixed 

18-66 

Major ports : traffic handled 

million tonnes 

50*2 

do. 

54-9 

Telephone connections (addl.) 

lakh numbers 

I lakh 

I lakh 

75,086 

Education 

Additional enrolment in schools 

(age-group 6-17 years) 

lakh numbers 

48* 1 

43-0 

352 

Technical education : Admission 
capacity 

Diploma. 

numbers 

48,043 

49,814 

48,254 

Degree level .... 

do. 

24.695 

25,690 

25,006 

Health 

Hospital beds . . . . 1 

thousand numbers 

240 

255 

247 t 

Doctors—practising . . 

do. 

86 

89 

90 

Primary health centres 

numbers 

4668 

5189 

4794 


Housing 

Houses/tenements constructed (addl.) thousand numbers 56-1 33-3 23-5 


t Rough estimate. 
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'*♦) Revised Estimates indicated in the Centre’s budget papers and latest estimates furnished by State Governments during May—Jure, 1967. 
(J) Including Union Territories. 

Id) Inclusive of estimated yield from post-budget measures adopted by the Centre and the States in 1965-66. 
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(a) Other than those under PL 480 . 349 .. 349 572 .. 572 441(A) .. 441(A) 

(A) PL 480 aid ... 229 .. 229 323 .. 323 347 .. 347 

Total -2 578 .. 578 895 .. 89s 785(A) .. 788(A) 



Assistance for State Plants . (—>509 509 .. {—)6i7(i) 617(f) .. (—)568 568 

Ad hoc Loans from Centre to States .. .. * (—)io8 108 .. (—)io8 108 

Total Budgetary Resources . 1,125 943 2,068 862 1,019 1,881 862 1,086 1,948 
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APPENDIX 4-1 


Plan Expenditure on Major and Medium Irrigation and Flood Control 

Schemes 1966-67 

(Rs. crores) 




Outlay for 1966-67 


Name of State 

Irrigation 

Flood Control* 


Outlay 

Approved 

Actuals 

Outlay 

Approved 

Actuals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh. 

21 * 10 

22-56 

0-15 

°.I 5 

Assam. 

1-05 

i-12 

3 ' 5 o 

3-24 

Bihar. 

i6-oo 

19*99 

0-71 

1-82 

Gujarat . .... 

10-28 

10,07 

0-10 

o -17 

Haryana • . . . . ; . 

@ 

* -34 

@ 

o-66 

Jammu and Kashmir .... 

0-25 

O 08 

1-30 

in 

Kerala ....... 

2-76 

3-08 

0-90 

0-88 

Madhya Pradesh ..... 

7-01 

6-49 

0-03 

0-03 

Madras . . . . . 

565 

411 

005 

Maharashtra. 

16-34 

1610 

002 

001 

Mysore. 

5-00 

623 

f t 


Orissa. 

7-87 

739 

0-50 

0-44 

Punjab. 

4 ' 95 @@ 1-95 

1 ’ 5 °@@ 

1-70 

Rajasthan. 

10-95 

1103 

106 

1-20 

Uttar Pradesh...... 

14-50 

14-21 

1-00 

1-02 

West Bengal. 

4'30 

313 

0-50 

O 9O 

Nagaland. 

" 



Total—States 

128-01 

128-88 

11-32 

^ 3-33 

—Centre 

1-30 

I II 

, m 


—Union Territories 

0-30 

0-07 

1-16 

1-37 

Grand Total . 

129-51 

130-06 

12-48 

14-70 

•Includes drainage, anti-waterlogging and anti-sea erosion. 


—-———- 


@ Shown under Punjab 
@@ Includes for Haryana also. 
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APPENDIX 4-3 

Irrigation Potential Created and Utilisation at the end of the Third Plan and 

during 1966-67 


(’000 acres gross)3 


To end of Additional benefits during To the end 
Third Plan 1966-67 of 1966-67 

(t96$-66)(actuals) (actuals) 

States -—■— ---■-—- 

Potential Utili- Targets Actuals Poten- Utili¬ 
sation ' .. . . tial sation 

Poten- Utili- Poten- Utili- 
tial sation tial sation 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam . 

Bihar . 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Jammu and Kashmir 
Kerala . 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras . 
Maharashtra . 
Mysore . 

Orissa . 

Punjab . 

Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh. 

West Bengal . 

Mag aland 

Total 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1,545 

690 

641 

34 ° 

1,565 

1,273 

605 

445 

842 

475 

136 

72 

2.135 

2,020 

@ 

® 

35 

18 

6 

3 

387 

3»7 

47 

47 

387 

137 

221 

60 

«73 

646 

20 

14 

490 

303 

135 

76 

9 t >3 

688 

100 

87 

1,321 

1,021 

286 

283 

1,681 

1,618 

Yfi A 

43 

M8 j 

1,000 

33 i 

307 

2,366 

1,948 

48 

115 

1,488 

1,311 

42 

100 


6 

7 

8 

9 

161 

4i 

1,706 

73* 

400 

423 

1,965 

1,696 

109 

61 

95 * 

536 

19 

i *4 

3,154 

2,234 

11 

12 

46 

30 

39 

39 

426 

426 

m 

118 

720 

355 

36 

29 

709 

675 

too 

43 

590 

346 

86 

66 

989 

754 

175 

85 

1,396 

1,106 


23 

1,681 

1,641 

33 

181 

1,618 

1,181 

76 

302 

2,442 

2,250 

24 

81 

1,512 

1,392 


17>5°3 13,535 3>5i8 1,993 1,403 1,618 18,905 15,1 S3 


@ Shown under Punjab. 
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APPENDIX 5.1 

Plan Expendi ture on Power Programmes, 1966-67 


(Rs. crores) 


Approved Actual 

Plan Expen- 

Outlay diture 


I— States 

Andhra Pradesh .... 
Assam . ... 

Bihar . . ... 

Gujarat . . 

Jammu and Kashmir.... 

Kerala. 

Madhya Pradesh .... 
Madras ...... 

Maharashtra. 

Mysore ...... 

Orissa . . . 

Punjab . . . 

Haryana. 

Rajasthan. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

West Bengal. 

Nagaland • . . 

Total—States 


II —Union Territories 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands . 

Chandigarh. 

Dadra and Nagar Haveii. 

Delhi. 

Goa, Daman and Diu. 

Himachal Pradesh. 

Manipur. 

N.E.F.A. 

Pondicherry. 

Tripura .. 

Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands 

Total—Union Territories . 


Ill —Centre 

Ministry of Irrigation and Power. 
D.V.C. (Centre’s share) 

Badarpur. 

Neyveli • 

Atomic Power Station 


Total—Centre 


3200 3936 

5'25 5-90 

22 - 75 2283 

9-15 12-88 

401 4-68 

1500 14-55 

13-50 18-37 

23 - 70 28-20 


29-42 

32-00 

i4-2r 

16-94 

12-00 

11 52 

!• 25-50 

16-53 

10-26 

n -97 

16-79 

46-17 

58-21 

10-32 

10-82 

0-55 

o -57 

257-50 

320-41 


0.09 

0-05 

.. 

0-29 

002 

0-02 

9-00 

9-83 

1-45 

0-93 

0-92 

1-22 

0-22 

o-16 

015 

017 

0-20 

0-23 

0-56 

o-14 

004 

001 


is-6s 13-os 


1-29 

0-89 

8-55 

8-51 

050 

0-29 

6-31 

11-72 

35-57 

4896 

S 2-22 

70-37 


340-37 4 0 383 


Grand total 
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APPENDIX 5'2 

Targets and Achievements for Additional Power Generating 
Capacity 1966-67 


Additional Generating 
Capacity (MW) 

State/Project-Main causes of shortfall 

Target Achievement 


I 

■ - 2 

- 3 

4 

UTILITIES 

Andhra Pradesh 

I. Kothagudem—I . 

120 

120 


2. Upper Silelu 

60 

, , 

Delay due to impounding of equip- 

Bihar 

3. Pathratu 

100 

50 

ment in Pakistan. 

Delay due to a change of erection 

Gujarat 

4. Kandla 

10 

10 

contractors. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

5. Kalakote 

7'5 

.. 

Equipment impounded in 

Pakistan 

Kerala 

6 . Sholayar 

36 

18 

Delay in delivery of plant and 

7. Sabarigiri . 

200 

• 150 

equipment. 

Stampings received from sup- 

Madhya Pradesh 

8. Korba extension . 

100 

50 

pliers rusted. 

Delay in arrival of erector from 

Madhya Pradesh/Rajasthan 

9. Gandhisagar 

23 

23 

USSR and long time taken in 
release of unmanifested cargo 
from Calcutta port. 

10. Satpura 

62-5 


Delay in delivery of piping and 

Madras 

11. Parambikulam 

30 

30 

valves. 

12. Mettur tunnel 

50 

50 


13. Neyvcli 

100 


Delay in supply of transformer 

Maharashtra 

14. Koynall . 

225 

150 

testing equipment from USSR. 

Slight delay in erection. 

Mysore 

15. Sharavathy . 

89-1 


Delay in erection of penstocks. 
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APPENDIX 3.2—conoid. 


I 

3 

3 

4 

Orissa 

16. Talcher 

« 3'5 

•• 

Delay due to impounding of 
equipment in Pakistan. 

PunjabiHaryanajRajasthan 

17. Bhakra Right Bank^ 

240 

240 


Uttar Pradesh' 1 

18. Yamuna 1 . 

19. Obra .... 

30. Kanpur 

11 

JO 

33 

11 

Delay in erection. 

Delay in arrival of instrument* 
and the specialist from West 
Germany.' 

West Bengal 

3 i. Jaldhaka . ' . 

33 . Bandei 

33. Durgapur . 

18 

83-5 

75 

823 

75 

Delay in dvil works. 

D.V. C. 

24. Durgapur . 

140 

140 


Delhi 

35. Delhi. 

36. Delhi *C’’Station 

*5 

63-5 

*5 

Delay in supply of equipment 
from the U.S.A. 

NON-UTILISATION 

27. Rourkela Steel Plant 

^lawgjrM 

50 



Total • 


2,001-6 1,264-3 
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APPENDIX 5'3 


Installed Capacity and Maximum Demand for Power met in 196 $-66 

and 1966-67 


(MW) 




1965-66 (Actuals) 

Installed Maximum 
Capacity Demand 

1966-67 (Actuals) 

Installed Maximum 
Capacity Demand 

Andhra Pradesh .... 


307 

258 

4*7 

*90 

Assam. 


l6l 

3 i 

161 

40 

Bihar . . . . 


97 

196 

147 

282 

Gujarat. 


666 

37 i 

676 

426 

Jammu and Kashmir 


31 

35 

3 i 

5 * 

Kerala. 


197 

188 

3«5 

ait 

Madhya Pradesh .... 


3 IJ 

214 

377 

217 

Madras ..... 4 


I. 30 I 

691 

1,381 

828 

Maharashtra. 


1.305 

880 

M 5 S 

960 

Mysore. 


461 

296 

461 

337 

Orissa. 


318 

163 

318 

186 

Punjab. 



375 

3 

355 



7*5 > 


9t9 V 


Haryana. 


J 

150 

J 

131 

Rajasthan. 


aoo 

86 

307 

90 

UttarPradesh. .... 


9*4 

575 

9*5 

604 

West Bengal. 


1,050 

600 

1,207 

716 

D.V.C. 


804 

200 

944 

248 

Total—States 


8,90a 


10,101 


Delhi. 


X12 

129 

127 

158* 

Other Union Territories . 


13 

.. 

*3 

•• 

Total—Union Territories 

12$ 

•• 

* 40 

•• 

Self-generating Industrial Establishments 

• 

1,146 

•• 

'1,196 


Grand Total 

• 

10,173 

•• 

H,437 

•• 


Mote : Share of States from Joint projects are shown in the respective States. 
•Additional power being received from Punjab. 
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APPENDIX 6-i 

Index Numbers of Industrial Production 

(Base: 1956 «= too) 


* --—r- 

Weights 

1951 

1955 

i960 

1964* 

1965* 

1966* 

General Index 

IOQ/OO 

74 

92 

130 

177 

188 

193 

Mining and quarrying . 

7-47 

87 

97 

137 

169 

184 

190 

Food manufacturing 

13-99 

80 

93 

117 

135 

144 

148 

Cigarettes ■. . . 

1-49 

82 

87 

141 

176 

206 

223 

Cotton textiles 

32-10 

80 

95 

103 

123 

123 

120 

Woollen textiles . 

1*10 

7 i 

82 

IOI 

128 

110 

129 

Silk and Synthetic fibres 

2-94 

65 

77 

135 

211 

218 

215 

Jute manufactures 

562 

79 

94 

99 

121 

126 

105 

Footwear (leather) 

0-28 

92 

86 

144 

212 

246 

266 

Paper and paper products 

1-39 

67 

96 

173 

238 

295 

282 

Rubber products 

304 

75 

92 

141 

198 

218 

218 

Chemicals and chemical, 
products . 

3-58 

73 

96 

148 

222 

253 

262 

Petroleum products 

379 

6 

78 

148 

217 

231 

286 

Non-mctallic mineral 
products . 

2-47 

64 

88 

168 

214 

233 

230 

Basic metals 

925 

84 

97 

183 

291 

299 

318 

Metal products 

0-99 

54 

97 

106 

219 

240 

222 

Machinery except elec¬ 
trical 

1*10 


83 

237 

415 

490 

530 

Electrical machinery, ap¬ 
paratus and appliances 

2-41 

44 

72 

176 

276 

313 

341 

Transport equipment 

2-86 

46 

73 

119 

191 

208 

188 

Electricity , . 

3-68 

60 

88 

171 

297 

327 

355 


•Provisional 
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Ball and roller bearings . . . million numbers il’SiJ t'3 lz-o ia # o n-g 9-2 

Industrial machinery 

Metallurgical and other, heavy mechanical 

equipment . . ’000 tonnes 30'# n-« 30-« 15^ 65-0 14-3 



Coal and other mining machinery 

including drilling equipment " . ’ooo tonnes 30 J 6 5-- i 45-6 15-0 45-0 7*0 

Cotton textile machinery . , Rs. crores 40*0 24-2 40-0 35-0 40-0 18-0 
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W9 






Vara . ..... million kgs. iS‘ 49(<0 997’0 16-90(3) rooo 16-70(3; 

Cloth ..... million metre# 2-05(6) 4,401 2-15(6) 4,800 2*08(6) 
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APPENDIX 6-3 

Plan Expenditure on Central Industrial and Mineral Projects 1966-67 


(Rs. crores) 


Scheme 

1966-67 

Plan Actual 

Outlay Expenditure 

Ministry of Industrial Development and Company Affairs. 

Heavy Electricals, Bhopal 

16-09 

13-48 

Bharat Heavy Electricals (Hardwar, Tiruchij and Hyderabad) , 

32-00 

37 - 8 * 

Heavy Engineering Corporation (Heavy Machine Building, 
Foundry Forge and Heavy Machine Tools). 

37 'ix 

39 '65 

Mining and Allied Machinery Corporation .... 

4-40 

37-25 

Hindustan Machine Tools* (Bangalore, Pinjore, 

Kalamassary and Hyderabad) JgSSlfgfer'jc • * 

4*00 

2*02 

Pumps and Compressors Project 

0-50 

0-41 

Triveni Structural Ltd. 

x-oo 

0-78 

Foundry Forge Project, Wardha. 

0-84 

0-23 

Fabrication Shop for Fertiliser and Chemical Equipment . , 

O-OI 

• * 

Bharat Heavy Plate and Vessels Project .... 

0-64 

0*24 

Machine Tools Project ........ 

1-20 

031 

Agricultural Tractors Project. 

0-25 

0-02 

Tungabhadra Steel Products. 

0-51 

0-51 

Instrumentation Ltd. 

1-8o 

2-25 

National Instruments Ltd. (including Opthalmic Glass Project). 

1*00 

i-6o 

Hindustan Photo Films . . . . . 

I-I 5 

1-84 

Expansion of Nepa Mills ....... 

1-26 

1*22 

Expansion of Hindustan Cables ...... 

0*50 

1*00 

Electronics’.. 

0'20 

(-> 


•Also covers Watch Project, 

(u) Included under Department of Atomic Energy. 
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APPENDIX 6-3 contd. 
(Rs. crores) 


1966-67 

Scheme — — - 1 — - 

Plan Actual 
Outlay Expenditure 


Paper Corporation.. . . 0-20 0-02 

Cement Corporation.3-50 1-42 

Indian Standards Institution . . . . . . 0*40 0-40 

National Productivity Council . . , . . * . 0-25 0-23 

National Industrial Development 

Corporation . • . . . . . . o-8o 0-71 

109-61 143'47 


Department of Petroleum 

Oil and Natural Gas Commission .33-06 39 ■ 80 

Oil India Ltd. . . . • • > • •• 4'8° 

Indian Oil Corporation 

(а) Refineries Division \ . . . 26 68 15 '73 

(б) Marketing Division f 

Cochin Refinery .3-00 

Madras Refinery . , . , . . . . 6-50 7-99 

Government Esso Lube OilProject ..... 3-02 0-84 

Lubriaol India Ltd. 0.10 0.25 

72-36 69.41 

Department of Mines and Metals 
Coal 

National Coal Development Corporation .... 23-00 25-84 

SIngareni Collieries.. 3-54 

Central Ropeways (Coal Board) . . . . . 2-50 3-04 

Ncyveli Lignite Corporation 9-50 14-47 

National Mineral Development Corporation 

Kiriburu iron ore project. 1 , 

Bailadilairon ore project ^ ..8 00 10-58 

Khetri copper project J 

Orissa Mining Corporation (mining Daiteri iron ore) 

■ '(Loan by Central Government).0 81 o-8i 
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APPENDIX 6'3—cmtd. 

(Rs. crores) 

Scheme 

1966-67 


Plan Actual 

Outlay Expenditure 

Mineral Surveys : 



Aerial Survey for Base Metals ...... 

1*00 

0-26 

Geological Survey of India .. 

2’ 6l 

1-75 

Indian Bureau of Mines.. . 

0*37 

•• 

Metal projects: 



Korba . 

Koyna ......... 

o■6^ \ 
0-90 f 

0-70 

Metal Corporation... 

4*22 

7*36 

Zinc Smelter, Visakhapatnam , . , . . 

0*20 

O' 10 

Production cell in Coal Controller's Organisation 

• • 

0.03 


S3' 7 * 

68 48 

Department of Chemicals 



Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Ltd. (Synthetic Drug Project, 
Antibiotics Plant and Surgical Instruments Factory) 

8-00 

11-50 

Fertiliser Corporation of India (Nararup, Gorakhpur, Durgapur, 
Trombay expansion and rationalisation of production at Sindri) 

9 ' 9 * 

23-65 

Pyrites and Chemicals Development Corporation 

r-SO 

1-05 

Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. 

0-40 

0-03 

Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd. 

3-00 

0-50 

Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd. .. 

. . 

0*22 

Fertiliser and Chemicals (Travanoore) Ltd. 

(Alwaye and Cochin Expansion). 

1*50 

4-10 

Madras Fertiliser Project . . . 

452 

0-08 

Gujarat Petro-chenucal Complex . . . . . . 

4 - oo 

O’06 


3r 90 

3VI9 

Ministry of Transport 



Shipyard Schemes 

Subsidy required for Ships produced at Hindustan Shipyard . 

1*70 

148 

Development of Hindustan Shipyard, Visakhapatnam . 

0*50 

0-35 

Drydock scheme . , .. 

0*50 

0-27 

Second Shipyard, Cochin ...... 

0'20 

0-09 


2*90 

2 -If 
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APPENDIX 6 - 3 — condd. 

(Rs. crores) 


1966-67 


Plan Actual 

Outlay Expenditure 

Department of Steel 

Hindustan Steel Ltd. 



Bhilai, Durgapur, Rourkela, etc. .... 

. 82*00 

70*10 

Bokaro Steel Plant. 

27-50 

18*19 

Mysore Iron and Steel Co. 

2*50 

ti *45 

Provision for Technological changes for improving Blast 
Furnace output at HSL plants 

0*50 

, , 


ns-50 

99-74 

Ministry of Commerce 



Metric System. 

. 0-2S 

0*25 

Loan to Plantation Industries . . . 

. 1*84 

;i- 52 


3-op 

I -77 

Ministry of Finance 



Alkaloid Factory ....... 

0-37 

001 

Security Paper Mill. 

. 1*78 

2-35 

Loan to Industrial Development Bank 

Kolar Gold Mines. 

tHutti Gold Mines.. 

. 52-00 

0*32 

. 0*17 

65*0 

0-2* 


54-64 

67 -S 8 

Department of Atomic Energy 



Atomic Energy Schemes. 

. 8-30 

2-00 


44908 485-83 


ToTALr-QJNTRB 
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M9 

APPENDIX 8. 1 


Transport and Communications 

Plan Expenditures, 1966-67 ( Centre, States and Union Territories) 

(Rs. crores) 


Plan Outlay Actual Expenditure 



Centre States and Total 
Union 

Territories 

Centre States and Total- 
Union 

Territories 

A. Transport 







Railways .... 

225-00 

* • 

225*00 

19868 

■ . 

19868 

Roads .... 

47 . JO 

57 ' 2 I 

104-71 

51*64 

59-68 

IU -32 

Road Transport . 

0-15 

15-90 

16-05 

0-15 

18-94 

19-0 9 

Major Ports 

1 







U 3-67 

1-28 

14-95 

11-29 

■ » 

II -29 

Minor Ports 

J 



1-32 

1-37 

2*69 

Shipping .... 


0-30 

0-30 

0-63 

0'29 

0-92 

Inland Water Transport 

f 95 

O' 30 

2-25 

0-82 

0-14 

0-96 

Lighthouses 

0-44 


0-44 

0-63 

«• 

0-63 

Civil Air Transport 

19-30 

0-36 

1956 

20-47 

o-2t 

20- 68 

Tourism .... 

0-65 

I'29 

t" 94 

0-28 

0-99 

1-27 

Farakka Barrage 

12-50 


12-50 

14-35 


t 4-35 

Total—Transport 

321-16 

76-54 

397 - 7 o 

30026 

81-62 

381-88 

B. Communications 







Posts and Telegraphs 

29 25 

-- 

29-25 

38-81 


38-81 

Other Communications 

1*70 


1*70 

1-05 

•• 

I ‘05 

Total—Communications . 

30-95 


30-95 

39-86 

It 

3986 

C. Broadcasting 

1-82 

. . 

1-82 

i -94 


x -94 


35393 76-54 430.47 342-o6 81-62 42368 


Grand Total 
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APPENDIX 11.1 

Health and Family Planning Programmes'. Physical Targets and 
Achievements during 1966-67 


Item 


Unit 


1965-66 1966-67 

Achievement ;■ Target Achievement! 


'Hospital Beds 

Numbers 

2,40,100 

2,55,100 

2,46,682 

Primary Health Centres 

33 

4,668* 

5,189 

4,794 

Medical Colleges . 

33 

87 

+ 

89 

Annual Admissions—M.B.B.S. 

33 

10,520 

11,500 

11,079 

Dental Colleges 

33 

13 

4 * 

14 

Doctors . 

33 

86,000 

89,000 

90,000 

'Nurses • 

33 

45,000 

55,000 

50,000 

Aux.-Nursc-Midwives/Midvrives 

33 

35 ,ooo 

45,000 

40,000 

Health Visitors 

33 

3 , 5 oo 

3,900 

3,900 

National Malaria Eradication 

Programme 

Attack phase . . Total units 

80*26 

30-27 

55-85 

Consolidated phase 

33 

170*36 

W 53 

134-09 

Maintenance phase . . 


142*63 

393 ' 35 

225-45 

393'35 

203*31 

393'35 

Small-Pox 

Primary Vaccinations 

millions 

61-75 

+ 

69-47** 

Re-vacdnatioas 

1) 

394-26 

33 

430 - 35 ** 

Family Planning 

Main centres 

Rural 

Numbers 3,676 

99 

4,564 

Urban . 

39 

I» 38 i 

99 

1,580 

Sub-centres 

■.. 

93 

7,081 

39 

13,550 


*In addition* there wen 289 .primary health enters con the State pattern. 
**Underthe National Smallpox Eradicati on Progisvccf, 
tNo target was fixed. 
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Plan Expenditure on Water Supply Schemes during 1966-67 

(Rs. lakhs) 







Urban 

Rural 

Total 

I. Centre 

• 

. 

. 

. 

> . 

35-oo 

35’oa 

II. Statu 

Andhra Pradesh 

. 

. 

. 

• 

280-97 

. . 

280-97 

Assam 





22-14 

3i-7i 

53-85 

Bihar 





192-56 

7-42 

199-98 

Gujarat 





201*00 

38-00 

139 00 

Haryana 





5-00 

15-00 

20-00 

Jammu and Kashmir 
Kerala 





35-14 

86-ox 

83 ’ 82 
I3’35 

XI896 

9936 

Madhya Pradesh 





84-92 

36-79 

I2I-7I 

Madras 





304-18 

24-8r 

328-99 

Maharashtra 





168-68 

9701 

265-69 

Mysore 





113-00 

38-00 

X5I-00 

Nagaland 





10-03 

8-65 

18-68 

Orissa 



Ijjar/j 


45-oo 

1500 

6000 

Punjab 





6-50 

8-70 

15-20 

Rajasthan 



• 

• 

60-14 

73-83 

133-97 

Uttar Pradesh 



• 

• 

132-00 

19*00 

151-00 

West Bengal 



• 


20-00 

1000 

3000 

Total — States 


. 

. 

♦ 

1,667- 27 

521-09 

2,188-36 


HI. Union Territories] 

Delhi 


218-78 

4-47 

223-25 

Tripura 

* * 

4-06 

.. 

4-06 

Manipur 

• ■ 

8-oo 

3 -18 

11*18 

Himachal Pradesh 


.. 

30-53 

30-53 

Chandigarh 



0-31 

0-31 

Pondicherry 

• • 

10-67 

0-35 

11-02 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

a • 

42-50 

• • 

42-50 

Andaman and Nicobar 

• 

7-19 

* * 

7*19 

N.E.F.A. 

a • 

6-6l 

3-60 

10-21 

Laccadive, Amindivi and Minicoy Islands 

.. 

a • 

.. 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

• a 

• a 

a a 

• a 

Total—Union Trrritojues 

* 

297-81 

42-44 

340-25 


1,965- cS 563- 5 3 3,539 • 61 


Grand Total . 
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APPENDIX iz.r 

Expenditure on Housing Schemes in the State Plans—1966-67 

(Rs. lakhs) 


1966-67 

State/Union Territory Outlay Actuals 


Andhra Pradesh 



* 



v 

25-51 

18-00 

Assam 







4-60 

6-oo 

Bihar . 







30-00 

27-00 

Gujarat 






• 

48-02 

32-00 

Haryana 







5'25 

4-00 

Jammu and Kashmir 







25-00 

21-00 

Kerala 






• 

19-81 

44-00 

Madhya Pradesh 






• 

29-00 

29-00 

Madras 







102-51 

96-00 

Maharashtra 







230- 00 

202-00 

Mysore 







44-00 

45 '00- 

Nagaland 






• 

10-00 

14-00 

Orissa 






* 

23-50 

16-00 

Punjab 






* 

5-75 

5-00 

Rajasthan 






* 

10-00 

11-00 

(Jttar Pradesh 






• 

62-00 

53-00 

West Bengal 






• 

220-38 

157-00 

Total—States 






* 

895-33 

780- 00 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

ft • 

. 

0*70 

0-50 

Chandigarh 


■ . 

.. 

. • 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 


. 


o-8o 

Delhi 


• , 

290-08 

234-00 

Goa, Daman and Diu 



.. 

9 00 

Himachal Pradesh 


, 

10-50 

12-00 

Laccadive, Amindivi and Minicoy Islands 


0-05 

0-05 

Manipur 

« 

. 

5'35 

5-00 

N.E.F.A. ... 

, . 



.. 

Pondicherry 

. 

. 

9 'SO. 

9-00 

Tripura . . 

. • . 

■ * 

5-95 

3 'oo 

Total—Union Territories 


* 

322-13 

273-35 

Granp Total 

• 

. 

1,217-46 

1 > 053'35 


♦Includes a sum of Rs.2-10 lakhs for Hill Areas 
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APPENDIX 12-2 

Plan Expenditure under Central Sector Housing Schemes — 1966-67 

(Rs. lakhs) 



1966-67 

Name of Scheme 

Outlay 

Actuals 

Dock Labour Housing . . . 

28'00 

10*60 

Slum Clearance (Central Share) 

525-58 

355-60 

Land Acquisition and Development 

4'-30 


Office and Residential Acommodation 

633*00 

593-00 

Cellular Concrete Factories 

Experimental Housing .... 

Housing Statistics . . . 

15-65 


Total—H ousing 

1,206-53 

959 20 
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APPENDIX I2-? 


Housing Schemes ’. Physical Targets and Achievements —1966-67 

(Number of Houses) 


State/Union Territory 







1966-67 


Target Achieve¬ 
ment 

Andhra Pradesh 







788 

288 

Assam. 







IOO 

57 

Bihar . 







710 

1,014 

Gujarat 







5» I2 3 

M 7 * 

Haryana .... 







175 

187 

Jammu and Kashmir 







220 

265 

Kerala ..... 







50s 

445 

Madhya Pradesh . 







1,033 

1,031 

Madras. 




* 


• 

2,255 

2,113 

Maharashtra .... 




• 

• 

• 

9,672 

2,947 

Mysore. 




• 

• 

• 

1,120 

2,657 

Nagaland .... 

• 


• 


• 

• 

200 

200 

Orissa. 

• 

• 

• 


4 

• 

252 

252 

Punjab. 

• 

• 

e 


4 


210 

144 

Rajasthan .... 


« 



• 


438 

257 

Uttar Pradesh . . , 






• 

1,224 

i,S8l 

West Bengal .... 



a 


4 

• 

4,022 

3,575 

Total—States 



4 


• 

• 

28,047 

18,492 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands . 



• 



4 

13 

, , 

Chandigarh . , . . 

• 




• 


.. 


Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

. 



. 

• 

4 



Delhi*. 

. 






4,670 

4,709 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

♦ 








Himachal Pradesh . 

. 

. 





230 

149 

Laccadive, Amindivi and Minicoy Islands . 





2 

2. 

Manipur . .. 

• 

- • 





93 

90 

N.E.F.A.’ .... 

• 

* 






• • 

Pondicherry .... 

. 

a 





85 

59 

Tripura . . 

• 

• 





153 

6 

Total—Union Territories 

• 

• 

• 

- 

• 

• 

SM6 

5 ,oi S 

Grand Total . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

33 >2 93 

33,506 


•In addition, as against the target of 5,800 plots, 5,000 plots were developed during 

1966-67. 
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APPENDIX i4‘r 
Plan Expenditure under Social Welfare — 1966-97 

(Rs. lakhs) 



1966-67 

Schemes 

Outlay ActualJl * 

Ctmrat Sector 



Welfare extension projects 

38-00 

4024It 

Special programmes for children 

Holiday Homes ....... 

3‘20 

2-18 

Special Programmes for Women 

Condensed courses of education for adult women 

23-00 

23 ‘73 

Socio-economic programme . . . . 

5-00 

343 

Dais and Mahila Mandal training .... 

0-20 

0*23 

Programmes of the Central Social Welfare Board 

Grants-in-aid to voluntary organisations 

71-00 

7 fi 9 

Night shelters ........ 

0-50 

0-10 

Welfare extension projects (Urban)J 

4-oo 

2-22 

Other schemes ... . 

10-10 

9 - 3 * 

Strengthening of voluntary organisation* 

4-20 

3*77 

Education of the handicapped. 

8-90 

7 - 5 « 

Pre-vocational training. 

26-06 

19-87 

Social Defence ; 

Central share for the social defence and care scheme* of 
the State Governments 

Central share for the social and moral hygiene and after- 

1 

20-00 ’ 

i 7-84 

care programmes ”... 

Financial assistance to the Association for Moral and 
Social Hygiene in India ..... 

o-8i 

I 

o *77 

Training, research, surveys and administration 

7-00 

6-oo 

Central share for the social welfare schemes of the State 
Governments (other than social defence, after-care and 
welfare of the handicapped). 

20-00 

19 39 

Rehabilitation of the displaced persons .... 

14-10 

0* 13 

Total—C entre . 

356-07 

317-99 

—States . 

119-00 

100-00 

—Union Territories*. 

35'0 

31-00 

Grand Total 

410-07 

338-99 


♦Programme-wise details not avgjiAiN^ 


QMGlPtlD—L—16 P,C" 4 i 5 ^ 








